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The flew Organization 0 
Mankato, {Tlnnesota, State 


Teachers College 


Sara Hing Harvey 


Dr Harvey. Professor of kenglish 
a! Indiana State Teachers College 
and most recent past president of The 
American Association of (/niversity 
Professors there. submits this report 
upon the request of the editor. Her 
sources of information were some 
notes used by President Meklroy of 
the 


Teac hers 


address belore 


State 


1941. and some 


Mankato in an 
faculty of 
College on May 
coptes of School Progress, a Journal 
published by the Mankato State 
Teachers College. The editor is qrale 
ful lo President Mcklroy lor the gift 


ol these materials. 


Indiana 


The Mankato illus 


trates a definite institutional philoso 


orqanizalion 


phy, as opposed lo the hit-or-miss 
philosophy characteristic of too many 
colleges, and is thorouqhqoing. lt 
shows the possibilities of functional 
democracy in higher education. The 
plan of procedure in effecting the or 
ganization at Mankato is worthy of 


emulation. So is the organizalion il 


self, 


For some vears both the adminis 
trative and the teaching staff of the 
Mankato, Minnesota, State Teachers 
College had been dissatistifed with 
the long-established organization of 
the college. They lelt that it was un 
democratic, that it was not conducive 
to the best work on the part of either 
staff or students, and that it was sad- 


I, out of harmony with the new trends 


iti education. 
The President. )r. Frank |). Vik 


Elroy, Was aS eager lor al change ais 
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any other member ol the stal ft, but he 
thal al 


satistactory reorganization could come 


Was convine ed 


permanently 
only alte long and carelul examin 
ation of the existing svstem and alt 
ter much = discussion and study of 
any plan which was to supplant it. 
Hle felt that reorganization. when it 


the the 


mosl completely workable of which 


came, must be wisest and 
all the acgen ies ol the college were 
capable. 

Accordingly. in 1934. he appointed 
a large committee of the stallt to con 
sider the matter and to offer a plan 
ol reorganization tor the College. The 
committee was to take all the time 


it felt the need of. 


as the case might he. and it was nol 


months or vears 
lo present any plan to the staff until 
the 


members themselves were sure 
it was the best of which they were 
capable. The President did not meet 
with the committee, and he did nei 
supervise its work in any way. the 
members were assured of his interest 
and his co operation, but they could 
rot lose sioht of the fact that they, as 
representatives serving for the whole 
stalf and all the activities of the Col- 
lege, were the ones upon whom the 
project depended. Belore the plan lor 
reorganization was finally completed, 
also 


a number ol subcommittees 


worked upon it. 

As the committee began its work, 
it lirst defined its general philosophy 
of administration. The members a 
oreed that if democracy is the best 
lorm ol pe litic al government, if il 


can work with pe yple who have at 


tained only a fair or even a lower ed- 


ucational level, it should surely be 
the best form of administration in an 
institution of higher learning. Lpoen 
this assumption was based the study 


which led to the present stall and 


student organization of the Vlankato 


State Teachers College. 

lhe committee began at once a 
study of the forms of organization in 
other institutions of higher education. 
For a period of three years the mem- 
bers read widely, corresponded with 
the 
L'nited States, and visited with staff 
members from other institutions. As 


they worked. they early felt the need 


leaders in higher education in 


to phrase the basic educational polic Vv 
which should be the background of 
their thinking. After much discussion 
they agreed that education is personal 
qiowth in those qualities which are 
considered by society to be desirable. 
It is that 


these qualities be taught: they must 


nol enough, however, 
he evident in the school organization; 
they must be prac ticed by the fac ulty; 
they must be lived by the students. 
Education then means srowth. and 
srowth can come about only in an al 
mosphere of interest and freedom. 
The 
that 


would be most efficacious in creating 


committee resolved to devise 


plan of organization which 
such an atmosphere. The growth of 
the students was always uppermost 
in their minds. 

As the members of the committee 
constinued their work, they came to 
the conclusion that the best approac h 
which they could make to their own 
situation would be a job analysis. 
Accordingly, they srouped and clas- 
sitied the functions and activities of 
the institution. They had no precon- 
ceived notion of what the classifica- 
tion would ultimately be. They eXx- 
amined the functions and the activi- 
ties and srouped those which they 
found to be similar—similar so far as 
the nature of the service they rendered 
the student was concerned. After the 
activities were grouped, it sradually 
became apparent that there were four 
distinct kinds of activity going on: 
(1) those that related to the develop- 
ment of the academic knowledge of 
the student: (2) those that contrib- 


uted primarily to the development 
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of his professional knowledge and 
skill; (3) 
his personal and social development: 


and (4) those that related to the pro- 


those that contributed to 


vision and management ol the plant 


structional materials in the di 
Vision 
2. To select courses to be o1ven 
from quarter to quarter 


5. To decide on the sequence ol 


ommendations is (1) to aid the 
schools. espe ially those of southwest 
ern Mlinnesota. to secure for their 
vacancies teachers prepared lor the 


work the positions entail, and (2) to 





and of the facilities for carrying on these courses in relation to assist candidates to obtain positions 

the other three. These the committee other fields in the division and for which they are fitted by personal | 
called the Units of Activity, and they to fields in other divisions characteristics and professional edu. : 
named them the Acadmeic Unit. the |. lo consider core content and cation. The services of the bureau are ) 


Professional Unit. the Student Per- 


sonnel Unit. and the Fiscal and Ser 


other requirements tor the ma 


lree to oraduates seeking positions. 


and to teachers who have attended 


jor 
vices Unit. 5. lo determine content of majors the Collece but are not in earning : 
The committee then began to sub in specilic fields positions. Only a nominal fee ig , 
\ 


divide the functions within the tour 


units. They started with the Academ 


ic Unit because it was the largest, 


and because studies had been made 


6. lo determine, in terms of sup 
ply and demand, and in co op 
with 


eration the professional 


and personnel units, the num 


charged teachers who are in earning 
positions, an amount less, in many 
instances, than that required to keep 


credentials up to date and to send 


and were available regarding the or ber of students who should recommendations to emploving ottic- r 
ganization of a ademic work. They major in each field ials. Essentially free service is pro : 

) » : , . iv 
studied the relative merits o| depar! is lo determine whether Majors vided by the ( ollege on the assump- 


ments and divisions in light of the 


Mankato, and 


situation al dec ided 


upon divisions. The task was easier 


should be in divisions or in 
lields 


8. To determine the contribution 


in individual subjec | 


tion that placement work is a pub- 
lic Function. 


The College SpONsors prolessional 


in this teachers’ college than in many of the division to the lour-vear conferences for city superintendents, "¢ 
others because departments had curriculum tor elementary ma county superintendents. a ee eee _ 
never been recognized officially. each jors and the two-year curricu Through such conferences it provides 
staff member being directly respon lium opportunity for school people ol sim ke 


sible to the President. Thus five aca- 


9. lo study the curriculum of the 


ilar interests to conter togethers on 


bj 


demic divisions were set up: institution and recommend problems of mutual concern 
|. Social Studies, including eco ( hanges It is the poli v ol the College to 

i Pra re 
nomics, history, political science, 10. lo requisition equipment and assume responsibility for the success if 
sociology, and geography supplies ot its oraduates by doing as much io 

. ! . : , 

cluding biology, seneral and of new instructors ( ial ane personnel resources will al call 
elementary science, chemistry. 19 To participate in the consider lord. Each year members of the stall Co 
mathematic S. and physic S phiain al personnel aii - on visit teac hers who are oraduates o} 

5. Language and Literature, in phases of inter-divisional com the = ae © : purpose ol — *s 

cluding oral and written com mittees. —- nse os ol in-servic ihe ute Pre 
i ; > tion may be of assistance at the time 

position, literature, French, and So far a director of the Academi | 7 cil r, , | 3 adi 

oe ' OF stich Visits. Prequenthy recent grat 

Spanish Unit has not been appointed, but one 7 ; ri pel 

- uates are given aid in their efforts 

1. Fine and Applied Arts, inc lud will be as soon as the necessary funds as * | , the; bra 
é O adjus wimselves to ier new 
ing art, industrial education, and are available. tact 

, | work. 
MUSIC In the Professional Unit the sub- TI oe a | Unit i om 

_ , | ie OStuden ersonne nit in , 

). Health and Physical Educ ation, divisions are the following: proles tion 
| = cludes housing, health, edu ational ; 
Pie luding health courses and sional courses, the division of labor -_ time 

advising and counseling. extra-cur [| 
and physical educ ation for men atory se hools, the division o| CO-Op- , —TT , “ 
ricular activities such as athletics. — 


and women. 
Each division selected a chairman 


and a secretary, whose terms of ol- 


erating schools. and the division of 


prolessional services. [his unit is 


headed by Nr. (). VV. Snarr, whose 


dramatic s. and othe club work. This 
unit is headed hy the Director of Stu 
dent Personnel. and the Dean ol Nlen 


call 
T 


fice were to be one vear. Later that title is Director of the Professional : | sion 
: en aie and the Dean of \Women are on the 
of the chairman was extended to two L'nit. The only tunction in this unit | _ | Gene 
: executive committee. The personne :. 
vears. In order to make the organiza whi h might nol be clear is that of , , of it 
‘ean program has three dominating ob 
tion as democratic as possible, the professional services. [These include sass (1) 4] a alion 
° . COtEvee - ic encouragcemen 0 , 
entire division assumed responsibil- al possible service to the schools | P snes ol ii 
ity, and the chairman acted merely of the state in the way ol placement ~ olarship on the highest level con edu 
as presiding officer. The functions of ol sraduates, educational conferences, sistent with student ability; (2) edu lion. 
the divisions are as follows: and follow up work with oraduates. cational guidance in the period of (‘om 
1. To select and organize the in The purpose of the Bureau of Rec- preliminary study and in the selec: | lor | 
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i 


a 


if 


tion ol major and minor fields of con 
adjust 


ment ana development. It is assume 


centration; (5) personality 
that all students are capable of mak 
ing improvement in social adjust 
ment il adequate opportunities are 
provided. 

In the Fiscal and Services | ‘nit are 
the linans ial management olf the col 
lege and of the dormitories, all bud 
selary leatures, maintenance ol the 
plant, and similar activities. This 
work is perlormed by four offices: the 
President s otlice. the business ollice. 
the Registrar s ollice. and the olfice 
ol the | Director of Protessional W ork. 
These olfices are maintained under 
the philosophy that they are justified 
in so far as they further the instru 
tion and the student personnel work. 
This unit is the least organized, part 
|. because state control is being reor 
sanized and partly because the in 
stitulion has not been able to employ 
a business manager. The President 
has been acting as head of the Aca 
demic Unit and also of the Unit on 
Fiscal and Services. 

Three major stall committees have 
been created with the delinite purpose 
of making the administration more 
democrati These are designated as 
the Administrative Cabinet, the Edu 


cational Policy Commission. and the 
Council on Student Affairs. 


The Administrative Cabinet fun 
tions in an advisory capacity to the 
President in the interpretation and 
administration olf policies. It sets up 
permanent committees sue h as the Li 
brarv Committee and the Radio Con 
tact Committee. It sets up also sub 
committees for the immediate solu 
tion of problems which arise trom 
time to time. The members are select 
ed by the President. The committee 
meets bi-weekly for one hour and on 
call in case of emergency. 

The Educational Policies Comms 
sion makes a continual study of the 
general police ies ol the College. A parl 
of its function is a constant examin 
ation of the curriculum and the study 
of instructional problems and of the 


educational charac ter of the institu 
lion. The results ot the work ol the 
( OommMISSION are reported to the statt 


lor approval belore they GO to the 
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Cabinet and the President for admin 
istration. 

The Student Affairs 
functions in an advisory capacity to 
the Director of Unit. 


Like the other two major committees, 


Council on 
the Personnel 


it acts as an integrating agency and 
serves to rotate intormation among in 
structional and administrative Oroups. 
I supervises the housing and living 
conditions of students, the health 


service, the N. Y. A. and other forms 


of student employment, the loan 
lund, and the general club and so 


ial activities. 


The Council recognizes that suc- 
cess in tea hing, like success in other 
lields of personal service, depends lip- 
on a blanace between personality and 
prolessional or technical ability. Real- 
izing that personality develops 
through proper experiences, the Coun- 
cil recommends participation in clubs 
and organizations which provide a 
variely of such experiences as are 
he lptul in personality development. 
Club memberships are planned sO as 
to give the ne essary balance between 
academic and extra-curricular activi 


lies. Since both are essential. one 


must not encroach upon the other. 
The Council is aided by the All- 
College Association, which is an ex 
pression of the complete change in 
stall 
which has developed with the new 
that for 


manv vears the students of the Man 


the relations ol students and 


organization. It is a fact 


kato State Teachers College were nol 
permitted to: use the same door in 
entering and leaving the building that 
The — stall 


members Cave orders. and the stu 


faculty members used. 
dents obeved OF failed to obey those 
orders and were penalized, failed, or 
rewarded accordingly. The total re- 
sponsibility of the students was to do 
what they were told to do, to learn 
what they were told to learn, and to 
sive it back to the instructor in the 
terms in which it was oiven to them. 
Some remnants ol this policy were 
still in 1034. Then 


through the leadership of one of the 


existence in 


vounger stall members, a committee 
composed of three staff members and 
several students who were interested 
began to 


in student management 


study the organization ol the student 


body with the idea of developing some 
plan which would insure more dem 
between the stall 


O¢ rat* relations 


and the student body. 


The formation of 


the All-¢ ‘ollege Association, which is 


result was the 


composed of all the members of the 
College. both students and stall. The 
coverning body is a board of control, 
which acts as a clearing house, and 
flour councils. The members of the 
governing body are elected by both 
stall and students. The philosophy un 
ce rlving the Association is that stu- 
dents and staff members are adults: 
SOC ially, at least, they are equal: they 
are responsible: and they are free. 
Certainly this is a far cry trom the 
older philosophy of student and mas- 
ter. 

The four councils are the Council 


on Publications: the Council on 


Athletics, 


never 


which incidentally has 


functioned: the Council on 
Class and Services, which schedules 
and manages college-wide social oc- 
casions: and a Council on Club Af 
lairs, to which, groups wishing to or 
ganize must present a charter and a 
program. These groups must be able 
to show that the clubs which they 
sponsol fulfill a definite need; other. 
wise the Council will not Orantl the 
charter. In April of each vear all of 
the organizations have their elections 
ol officers for the ensuing vear. The 
election is managed by the board of 
control of the All-College Associa 
tion. Polls are set up in the main cor- 
ridors, and every student votes for 
the ollicers of the Association and for 
those of the club or clubs of which 
he is a member Thus is furnished for 
the vear a complete roster of officers. 

The loregoing is a bare outline of 


Mankato 


State Teachers College. Underlying 


the new organization at 
it are certain attitudes in regard to 
administration, instruction, and staff 
which should be stated in order that 
the organization and the philosophy 
behind it may be more fully under- 
stood. 

The whole staff agrees that admin- 
istration exists to make available to 
students instruction, scuidance, and 
pe rsonnel work. It is the machinery 
ot the college. It is not an end in it- 


St If. but a means to serve other ends. 
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lhe more automatic and timeserving 
it is, the better it serves its purpose. 
[he 


should run smoothly and unobtru 


marchinery of administration 


sively. Members of the teaching stall 


should understand and be in svm 
pathy with the administration, but 
they should not be exper ted to spend 
much time on administrative aspects, 
except when spe ified details are as 
signed as a part of their prolessional 
and social obligation. 


Instruction is probably most close 


ly related to the personal srowth ol 


the student. It must. therefore. be 


thought provoking: it must encour 


age In him the habit of forming judg 


ment; it must help him to acquire the 


knowledge and the experience ne¢ 
essary for him to judge wisely: and 


it must give him the power to support 


his judgment. Thus knowledge, one 


object of instruction. is the means ol 


srowth and not an end in itself. In 
order that instruction may best stim 


ulate this srowth. certain conditions 


must be created and maintained. The 


instructor must he oiven a large de 


sree ol freedom to teach by his own 


methods what he believes to he true 


and to he essential to the courses he 


sives. He must, however, be respon 
sible for achieving results, and he 
must make his work stimulating and 
challenging. Otherwise. the purposes 
served. 


o! educ ation are nol 


Stalt members are selec ted for their 


peculiar fitness for the work that is 
to be done, for their prolessional and 
personal qualities, for their interest 
in young people, and for their en 
thusiasm for their work. Every at 
tempt is made to create good work 
Stall 


urged to feel that anything which pre 


ing conditions. members are 
vents their complete performance is 
of interest to the administration. They 
are encouraged to feel that circum 
stances, either outside or inside the 
administration, atlecting their hap 
piness and elfic iency are of concern 
to the administration. The obftice of 
the President is open al all times for 
frank and friendly discussion of any 
problem, either personal or proles 
sional. For one hour a day. four 
days a week, this office is closed for 


routine work and planning. Except! 
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for those hours the President spends 
his time in conference with individ 
uals, groups, and committees, or in 
visiting the various activities going on 
in the tour phases of institutional 
work. 

Each stalf member is oiven entire 
al 
lorms ol prolessional and social or 


the State 


Associations. 


freedom of action in regard Lo 


oc; nizations such as and 


National 


labor organizations, learned societies, 


LE-ducational 


political parties, fraternities, and se 
cret societies. This attitude of the ad 
ministration is based on the demo 
cratic principle of treedom ol action 
with responsibility for the results of 
such action. 

morale 


the 


members and to create 


lo encourage propel 


stall 


an atmosphere that tends to make for 


among 


initiative and enthusiasm, uncertain 
ty regrading tenure is reduced to a 
minimum. For the same reason fron 
tier thinkers in the various fields are 
brought to the campus lor stall meet 
ings and for discussions with com 
mittees and interes! Groups. 

Already striking results of the new 
organization and otf the democrati 
philosophy underlying it are evident 
There has been a oreal increase in 
the interest in institutional policy and 
management. The stafl has become 
more interested in the success ol the 
students. The members are taking a 
interest in state and na 
They 
have become more cenerally and in 
tellectually 


ing of the stall has risen 33.1 per cent 


more active 


bodies. 


tional polic V-making 


alert—the level of train 
iti eight vears. Lhe members stimu 
lute one another. The units and div 
isions have regular meetings: they 
keep records, a copy ol which is given 
to each member of the division and 
to the office of the President. There 
is increased mutual understanding 
and sympathy. Instructors no longer 


exist in air-tight compartments. 


Students stall 


thrown together on a basis ol equal 


and members are 


ily; they work together as a social 


unit. Attendance al class is no long- 


ef required. Both staff and students 
are coming to believe that education 
is a process of personal srowth whi h 


can he atttained in accordance with 


the indiviudal’s own activity and a- 
bility. 

President McElroy leels that all in 
all it has been a most interesting and 
signilicant experience to see __ the 
changes in the stall and in the stu. 
dents: to see the stall members he. 
come more sympathetic and the stu- 
dents more responsible. He does nol 


feel that the 


neither does he leel that it is tinished 


task has been easy: 
tle does leel, however, that great prog 


but that 


much more must be made before tin. 


ress has heen made. 


al judgments can he passed. and he. 


lore it is ultimately proved that the 


philosophy of demo racy Is complete 





Ce — 


wee 


1 ee 


tet 


ly applicable to the organization of an | 


institution ol higher learning. 


LUSTROUS ALUMNI 


ARLE H. SUTTON 


Nir. Sutton oraduated from Colum. | 


bus. Indiana. High School in 1O14 


and entered Indiana State that same 
ble 


lested an early interest in earth SCi- 


summer as a_treshman. mani- 
ence, and tor the greater part of his 
time as a student at Indiana State he 


served as laboratory assistant in the 


[Department o} (jeography and Geol. 


OO”V. uring those same vears, he 


was moderately active in the Campus | 


altairs ol the college. 


1O21, Nir. 


(Jraduating in 


served a VearfF as lear her and basket ‘ 
ball coach in the high school al Rush | 


ville. Indiana. lle did not remain in| 


high school teaching long. however 
11, 1923 he started his regular college 


lead hing ol scology. first at the Uni 


versity of Mlissouri. and lates al Colo 


rado College and at the University 
ot Hlinois. In the meantime, he served 
two vears as assistant tn seology al 
the | niversity of Chicago, where he 
received his éraduate degrees. Mir 
Sutton is now serving in the Depart 
the Universit 


ment ol (jeology al 


of Illinois. 


. | 
Occasionally Nr. Sutton gets back 


tc. his Alma Mater for a visit. Hist 


most recent visil back home was @ 


commencement season a year ago. 
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fl Project in tlementary. ti 


Kenneth Callahan 


Mr. Callahan is a capable and alert 
teacher in the public schools at At- 
lica, Indiana. The project described in 
his report was one which attracted 
unusual allenlion a year ago when 
Mr. Callahan taught in the rural 
schools of Vigo County. What Mr. 
Callahan has described here is typt- 
cal of what an alert and capable 
teacher of practically any qrade or 
subject can do in practically any 


communily. 


tn, 
os a ae 





In a consolidated, township school 
at Blackhawk. 


taught the sixth grade plus the art 


Indiana. the teacher 


in all the first eight orades. Previous 
to this, no spec ial art had been taught 
in the school. The teacher was al- 
lowed one period per week with each 
class, each period being lorty minutes 
in length. He was also allowed fifty 
dollars during the entire vear for 
materials for all eight orades. (This 
was no fault of his employer, as he 
was enthusiastically in favor of art. 
lt was simply that fifty dollars was 
all the funds available.) Thus, with 
the children about to begin on an 
entirely new experience, with very 
little time, and with limited funds, 
the teacher realized that if effective 
learning on the part of the pupils 
not 


were accomplished, he could 
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cater to the routine. subject centered 
stvle. 

Their procedure soon became de- 
lined. They the 


which they had for croup discussion. 


used short period 


Every week they met, and carefully 


made their plans for coming weeks. 
Nlaterials were brought in, examined, 
praised or criticized. Afterwards the 
pupils scattered everywhere to do 
their work—halls, parts of the base 
ment, furance room, various homes, 
and outdoors if the weather permitted. 

For convenience, the colonial pro- 
ject done by the seventh- and eiohth- 
orade pupils will be described as an 
illustration. The pupils were dis- 
cussing the stvle of the typical log 


cabin. One 


he could make one. which he did. 


fellow said he thought 
Another said he thought he could do 
as well, and did. Soon log cabins 
were being built in numbers. some 
hy girls. This was the beginning of 
what orew into a large colonial vil- 
lage. 

Then, naturally enough, a girl de- 
cided that log cabins were not the 
only thing colonial: her interest cen- 
tered around the wigwam. After she 
had made one, the same thing hap- 
pened which had happened with the 
log cabins: namely, they had enough 
wigwams to make an Indian village. 
This was followed up with Indian 


individual drawings. and 


The 


asked, and were given permission by 


Jewelry. 
croup drawings. sixth grade 
the two higher crades, to draw some 
large friezes to be placed as back- 
srounds for both the villages. 
Protection for the cabin village was 
needed, so a typical fort was built- 


hlo« khouse all. 


made to protect the fort, and Cones- 


and ( annons were 


toga wagons were scatered around 
for realistic purposes. 

The girls made colonial costumes. 
They selected a_ girl. braided her 
hair, made the clothes to fit her. and 
dressed her as nearly like the colonial 


girl as they possibly could. 


The hig moment had now come. 


lhe entire exhibit was to he dis- 
plaved in the school hall. Much in 
terest was created throughout the 


whole school. hecause things rang- 
skilled 


crattsmanship interested those from 


ing trom bright colors to 
the first orade to the senior vear of 
high school. School policemen had 
to be stationed to keep the student 
body lrom examining the project to 
the point of damaging it. 

They were fortunate at this time 
ir having their county superinten 
dent visit their school. He liked their 
exhibit and told them that he would 
have a picture of it plac ed in a local 
newspaper. The children were again 
pleased and interested highly. (See 
front cover. ) 

About this time a seventh-grade 
pupil completed a colonial design. 
The commerce department asked per- 
mission to use it as a stencil for the 
lront of a school newspaper, a_ per- 
mission which the pupil was more 
than willing to grant. Even the en- 
tire class was pleased that one of its 
students had made the design, and 
they all derived satisfaction from the 
printing of it. 

The pupils were then invited to 
the Vigo 


County Teachers Institute. In a group 


present their exhibit at 
discussion they decided that it should 
be presented rather than exhibited, 
SO they arranged to present the ma- 
terials in dramatic style. They ap- 
pointed a group to write the methods 
of procedure in as interesting a style 
as possible, showing step by step the 
sradual completion of their exhibit. 
Then they appointed a reader to read 
this account to the audience. As it 
was read, the pupils filed in with 
each article mentioned, placed it, and 
retired. In this interesting manner the 
exhibit was placed before the au 
dience. For added interest the place- 
ment of materials was interspersed 
with choral readings illustrating 
colonial home life and with various 
Ir dian dances. 

Thus the project grew trom a single 
log cabin to a busload of materials 
and an interest that over-spilled all 
this. Other teachers, the township 
trustee, principal, and superintendent 


all co-operated in the efforts of the 
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Ihe Work of a 


Community 


Co-ordinating Counci 


Paul J. {llisner 


Mr. Misner. 
Schools al Glencoe. Illinois. shows in 


this article how schools and other 


Superintendent of 


community agencies of} Glencoe are 
co-operating to bring education from 
. behind school walls. The program 
represents a long step toward the goal 
of education as guidance, with the 
entire community working for the 
happiness of people. Here and there 
in the article, Mr. Misner refers to the 
status of the program at the presenl 
time. Since this manuscript was sub 
mitted several months ago, the facts 
as of November, 1941, may be slightly 
different. 


The prophets of doom predict the 
collapse of democracy. They insisl 
that mankind does not possess sul 
ficient intelligence to adjust itself to 
the new age of machines. [They con- 
tend that education for democra¢ V 


has failed. What 


course for organized education to fol- 


seems to be the 
low—withdrawal from the scene ol 
battle or a more complete and ex 
tended mobilization of its resources ? 
The purpose of this article is to de 
scribe the attempt of one community 
to organize and co-ordinate its re 
sources as a means ol making the 
education function more effective in 
the achievement of democrati: pur 
poses. 

The development of character and 
citizenship values has always been a 
professed purpose of public educa- 
tion. Until recently, however, it has 
been assumed that these values could 
organized 


he achieved through an 


program otf education administered 


quite completely by professional 


agents within the walls of school 


buildings. Most of the attempts to 
co-ordinate the activities of the public 


S< hools and other charac ter building 


“2 () 
a7 


agencies have been of an incidental 
ind opportunistic nature. The rapid 
school 
movement United 


States is evidence ol the fact thal 


siowth oO] the community 


throughout the 


educators are finally recognizing thal 
schooling are nol 


\ lodern 


emphasizes the fact that persons learn 


education and 
synonymous. psve hologyv 
as the result of continuous interact 
ing with the environment. Schools, 
homes, churches, and Y. M. C. A's do 
not constitute the total learning en 
vironment of persons. Important as 
the functions of these agencies may 
be in the development of citizenship 
and character values, they can never 
bi completely effective unless they 
are dynamically and functionally re 
luted to the life of the community. 
In his book entitled, Demos racy and 


Hart has de- 


lined the problem most effectively. 


Education, Joseph K. 


Hie writes: 


The democ ratic problem in educa- 


tion is nol primarily a problem of 


training children: it is a problem 
ol making a community in which 
children cannol help srowing up 
to be demo ratic, intelligent. dis- 
ciplined to treedom, reverent of the 
soods o| life. and eager to share 


A s( hool 


in the tasks of the age. 


cannol produce this result: nothing 


hut a community can do SO. 


I} Professor 


rect, it requires some radical recon 


Hart's thesis is cor 


structions in educational theory and 
practice. A critical analysis ol almost 
anv American community will reveal 
little evidence that the resources ol 
the community are being organized 
to facilitate the development of the 
character and citizenship values so 
essential! to a fuller realization of the 


Such al 


analvsis is much more likely io re- 


demon ratic Way ol life. 


veal contusion and tlie ertaints both 


as to basic purposes and means of 
procedure. lhe activities of the s hool 
svstem are very frequently lar re. 
moved trom the realities olf the pres. 
ent social order. Insulated in their 
ivorv towers with their eves turned 
to the past, teachers atlempt to pre 
pare youth for a lite that is gone 
rather than to help them interpret the 
lile which they are a part. Preachers 
and Sunday school teachers become 
se concerned with abstract notions ol 
virtue that they fail to help persons 
ceeneralize the moral implications of 
their daily experiences. Mavors and 
aldermen become SO involved with 
the means of covernmen|l thal they 
frequently lose sight of the essential 
social purposes that are implied in 
their enterprise. Professional social 
service workers are so harassed with 
the problems of meeting present emer 
sencies that they have little oppor 
tunity to consider the means ol pre 
venting future social maladjustments 
This is not to sav that community 
acencies lack integrity ot purpose nor 
tc. minimize the importance ol the 
contributions that many of them have 
made and are making to the improve 
ment of community life. The problem 
is essentially one of creating the 
means whereby all community per 
sons and agencies mav be given the 
opportunity to define their common 
concerns and to work co operatively 
in the achivement of thei common 


purposes. 
The most immediately practical ap 
proach to the solution of the problem 
seems to lie in the extension of the 
include all 


educ ation tunction § to 


communeyty 


Suc rf cll} 


make the problems and activities ol 


persons and agencies. 


appreach would seek to 
the community the source of socially 
signilicant learning experiences. Dis- 
tinctions commonly made between 
adults and vouth would be minimized 
and co operation of all persons in the 
continuous improvement of com 


munity lile would be emphasized. 


Distinctions usually made between 
teachers and learners would be elim 
inated and all persons would be con- 
sidered alternately as learners and as 
sources of socially signiticant contri: 
butions. The tendency to emphasize 


the highly specialized functions thal 
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are usually associated with the terms 
civic, political, religious, and philan 


would be minimized and 


thropic 
opeater emphasis placed (bpon the ed 
ucalion | and socia implications of 
all community activity. ln some such 
problem in 


manne! the demox ratte 


education may vel he solved. A few 
vears ago H. GG. Wells characterized 
the problem as a tragic race between 
civilization and catastrophe with the 
odds approximately even. Recently, 
in a Chicago address, Mr. Wells ap- 
peared more hopeltul. Hle said he had 
faith that mankind could organize a 
world brain and apply world intelli 
sence to the solution of its problems. 
Nlost of us can agree with Mr. Wells 
bul shall insist that the creation ol 
his world brain awaits the creation of 
iis primary unit—the community 
brain. 

lt was with this concept of com 
that the 
Co-ordinating 
April, 


1038. The broad objectives of the 


munity education in mind 


(Glencoe Community 


Council was organibed in 


Council are suggested in the follow 


ing statements ol its tunctions: 


|. lo provide an agency throug! 
which all community groups can 
co-ordinate their activities an 
achieve, more ellectively, their 
common objectives. 

2. lo promote community co-oper 
ation by providing the means 

whereby the activities of each 


community croup are more 
clearly understood by all other 
community groups. 

». lo increase the ellectiveness ol 
all community activities through 

that is 


eliminate duplication of effort, 


planning designed to 


contlic Is ol S( hedules, and over;r- 
lapping of functions. 


|. lo promote the achievement of 


that 


would be too large for any single 


community-wide projects 


group or agency to attempt. 


lo provide a representative com- 


~~ 


munity group lor the study ol 


community problems and to 
make recommendations in regard 
thereto to the proper authorities 
lor consideration. 

6. lo loster community spirit. 

lo hear and disc LISS the Sugeges- 


lions of any individual citizen 
or group ol citizens that may be 
presented in the interest of the 
community as a whole. 

8. To investigate and inventory the 


physical, cultural and 
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social. 


spiritual resources otf the com 
munity, 


oeneral utilization of such re- 


sources. 
nder its articles ol organization 
the Council provides lor two kinds 
oO} membership—individual and repre 
sentative. Any person in the com 
munity is entitled to participate tn the 
activities of the Council and to vote 
as an individual on any proposal. In 
addition to provision lor voluntary in 
dividual membership, the articles ol 
organization provide lor the member 
ship ol representatives elected o1 ap 
pointed by the participating com. 
munity organizations. At the presenl 
time the membership of the Council 
includes twenty-live individual mem 
bers and the representatives olf twen 
tv-eight community organizations. 
Whenever any action taken by the 
Council involves 


voling, the rec ord 


indicates whether the persons have 
voted as individuals or as representa 
live members. In this connection it is 
important to note that representative 
members can not vote upon any pro 
position without the approval ol the 
organization which they represent. 
The articles of organization provide 
president, 


| he at - 


admin 


lor the lollowing ollicers: 
Vice president. anc Se ¢( retary. 


livities ol the (Council are 


istered by standing committees with 
clearly delined tunctions. The stand 
ing committees and briel statements 
ol their functions will indicate the 
nature ol the Council's activities. 

Com 


|. Community CAaLennar 


MITTEE: lo collect and publicize a 
schedule of dates of community ac 
livities. lo co-operate with all com 
munily groups and organizations in 
sceking to avoid conflicts of dates. 


2. AGENGA COMMITTEE: 


lo receive 
and record proposed subjects lor dis 
CUSSION. lo anc 


prepare public iZe 


acenda lor eat r meeting. 


>. Resotutions Comm™niuttrer: To 


prepare resolutions, for presentation 
to the Council. upon any subject be 
lore the Council, when referred to 
the committee by the Chairman or by 
the Council upon proper motion and 


vole. 


, wal, ) ’ 
! Community Resources Com 


MITTEE: Lo carry out a survey of com 


mitinity FeSOUTCEeS, lo keeps al record 


and to promote a more 


showing the nature, extent, and loca 
their 


the authority having custody thereot. 


tion o| such reSOUTCES, Origin, 
and the conditions under which the 
by netits ol SU I rPeSOUTCES hay be € 1) 
repository lor 


loved. lo become al 


F i 
regarding the 


information resources 
: , 
ol the community, and to promote the 
lullest use of such resources by pub 
licitvy and otherwise. 
_— % ) . 
). ( ONINEU NITY ROJECTS ( ONLMIT 
ree: lo collect intormation regarding 
: 
I PFOTeCCLS erme sponsorec »\ ic 
the | ts | lL by tl 
with the 


and lo make such intorma 


various groups connected 
Council, 
tion known to the Council. Vo inves 
tivate the 


lor new projects and to foster the un 


needs of the community 
dertaking of such projects by the var 
ious groups of the community. 

6. Pusuiciry Committee: to in 
lorm the press with respect to the ac 
tivities of the Council. 

ln spite ol the tact that the Coun 
cil has been organized for less than 
one vear, a brief review of a few olf 
its achievements will suggest some ol 
the possibilities in this and similar 
types of community organization. One 
of the first the Council 
was the sponsorship of a tourth-ol 


luly 


mittee outlined a plan and assigned 


projects o| 


celebration. Th projects com 
specilic responsibilities to the partic 
ipaling organizations. One oroup as 
sumed responsibility lor publicity, an 
other tor the program, another for the 
lire-works display, another for the 
parade, and still another assumed re 
sponsibility lor raising the money. In 
this manner the Council was oiven an 
opportunity to try its wings. Al 


though the project was relatively 
simple and unimportant, it did illus 
trate the value of co operation in the 
achievement of a community purpose. 
lhe result was literally a “bang up 
celebration. The citizens of the com 
munity both young and old partic 
ipated. \Nlost of them even acted up 
on the committee s suggestion and 
walked to the park leaving their cars 
at home. And—here is the “pay oll 
—nolt a single fire call and not a 


single accident ol any kind. 


\nother activity sponsored by the 


( oun il was the Hallowe en celebra- 


tion. lhe projects committee again 


outlined a general plan and divided 


ol 








specitic responsibilities among the 


participating groups. Considerable 
publicity was given to the idea olf re- 
training from the usual destruction 


On 


fourteen hundred persons—old and 


of property. Hallowe en night 
young—attended a carnival held in 
the community auditorium. Every one 
had a good time. [The next morning 
the chief of police reported that in 
fourteen years on the police force he 
had never experienced a more orderly 
Hallowe'en. 

As the school has sought to extend 
its activities beyond the walls of 
school buildings and to utilize com- 
munity resources, the Co-ordinating 
Council has been of great value. A 
croup of fourth-grade children has 
co-operated with the Daughters ol 
the American Revolution and the his- 
torical society in developing a mu- 
seum in the first cabin to be erected 
in the community. [his historic build- 
ing was recently moved to one ol the 
school sites. The interest of the chil- 
dren was aroused. [he co-operation 
of interested groups Was sought 
through the Co-ordinating Council 
and a signilicant educative experl- 
ence for both children and adults was 
launched. 

In similar ways the Council has 
been the means of bringing about co- 


the 


safety patrol of the school system and 


operative enterprises between 
the police department. The garden 
club and the student council of one 
of the schools have co-operated in a 
program of sc reening and planting 
around the school building. The play- 
sround committee of the park board 
has co-operated with — interested 
groups in planning a more eltective 
summer recreation 


At the 


committee is 


program. 


the 


co-operating 


rsources 


the 


present time 
with 
schools in making a survey ol the 
personal resources ol the community. 
An interview record was prepared, 
designed to discover the vocational 
and avocational interests and activi- 
ties of the citizens of the community. 
Pupils in the social living classes at 
the seventh- and eighth-grade levels 
were trained in the techniques of in 
terviewing and are now actively en- 


gaged in calling upon the seventy-live 


a2 


hundred citizens. As these vouthful 
citizens go from home to home. they 
learn of stamp and butterfly collec- 
tions, of olassware and of quilts. They 
locate collie fanciers and dahlia OrOW 
ers. They discover people who have 
traveled far and wide who have 
movies and stills to show and adven- 
tures to relate. They discover trick- 
sters and magicians. Boats in the pro 
cess of construction are found in 
basements. They contact trout and 
hunters, and 


deep-sea fishermen, 


horsemen. Business, professional 
people, and homemakers have inter- 
esting experiences to tell them. Much 
hidden talent in music, art, and drama 
is being unearthed. 

The findings are being carelully 
recorded. When the survey is com- 
pleted the results will be carefully 
tabulated and classified. It is antic 
ipated thal every school and every 
civic and social organization in the 
village will benefit by this tile ol 
information. In this manner youth 


with serve and civic consciousness 
be developed. 

The resources committee is plan- 
jing similar surveys in co-operation 
with the schools in an attempt to dis- 
cover and record the natural. physi- 
cal, civic, and social resources of the 


community. | ltimately the committee 


expects to have the total resources olf 


the recorded, organized 


and available lor use by all agencies 


community 


and persons within the community. 
(‘o-operative use ol these resources 


in an ettort to improve communily 


living will be the major purpose of 


the developing program of commun 
ity education. 

The foregoing desc riptions of some 
of the activities of the Glencoe Com 
munity Co ordinating Council will 
suggest how such an agency may be 
used to extend the education fun 
tion bevond the school walls. There 
is no intent to imply that this parti- 
cular plan is the panacea tor all the 
ills of our soc iety. It does seem to 
provide opportunities for persons to 
recognize and accept new civic re 
sponsibilties. In every community 
there are individuals and groups who 
have contributions to make to com 
life. 


tivities of 


munity Too frequently the ac 


these individuals and 


groups duplicate each other and lack 
unity of purpose and effort. The 
council plan seems to be one means 
of helping all to become more etlec. 


tive citizens ot a greal democ racy, 


LLUSTRIQUS ALUMNI 


FLOYD F. CARPENTER 

Nir. Carpenter is Assistant Princi- 
pal of Stivers High School in Day. 
ton, Ohio. He formerly was Princi- 
pal of the Advance, Indiana. High 
School, and taught for a tew vears in 
the high school at Elkhart. 

Along 


. : 
alumni who have since risen to con- 


with a number of other 
siderable heights in education. Mr. 
Carpenter was in the famous class o| 
1017. His graduate work has been in 
Indiana University, Ohio State Uni. 
versitv, and the University of Chica 
GO. 

The w riting ol textbooks and work- 
Looks in high school chemistry has 
brought Mr. Carpenter widespread 
prolessional recognition. 

Although living outside Indiana. 
Nir. Carpenter got back for the Blue 
and White celebration this vear. Al 
so, he regards his Alma Mater with 
such esteem that he is sending his 


Warren E.. to State. 


where is a sophomore. 


son. Indiana 


BIRCH FE. BAYH 


(jraduating trom Clay City High 
School in 1911, Mir. Bavh. on enter- 
iio Indiana State, became one ol the 
most popular students in the history 
of the College. His affable manner. 
keen 


were mainly responsible for his ex 


intellect, and athletic prowess 
traordinary prominence as an under 
eraduate. His unusual record as a 
student in the College caused him 
tu be selected oraduation in 
1017, lor the position of Head of the 


lepartment o| Physic al Education, a 


upon 


recognition never given any other 
oraduate of Indiana State Teachers 
( ollege. 

Physic al education has claimed Mr. 
Bavh's attention ever since. From 
1021 till 19355. he was City Super 
visor of Physical E-ducation in [erre 
Haute, and since 1935 he has held 


Washington, 


the S.L TDC 


4. 


position in 
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idence of Practices 0 
qgressive tducation in Indiane 


J. 8. Shannon 


Eight teachers assisted the writer 
in gathering and tabulating the data 
of this report. They were: Alfred S. 
Byers. fere O. (Coodman Roy (). 
Hunter. Marian A. Kittle, Emil F. 
Lewis, Charles L. Marshall, Wayne 
f-. Nolen. and Leslie C. Wolfe. The 
of 1941. 


work was done in the spring 

“These are high sounding phrases, 
some o| vou college prot. come oul 
to small rf. 3. and teach just one yeal 
Such was the 


remark (English unchanged) ol the 


and try some of these. 


principal of a village elementary and 
high school, in response to a ques 
tionnaire designed to ascertain the ex 
tent ol adoption of practices of pro 
oressive education in Indiana. 

The Service (‘enter ol Progressive 
Education. in answering a question 
concerning what modern schools were 
doing in regard lo grouping and pro- 
moting pupils. reported SUK I encour 
practices “in most modern 
schools’ that a 


might think the 


Therefore. one st I ol server dec ided 


aging 
skeptical observer 


answer too rosy. 
to make a survey of his own, although 


the (‘enter 


alleged lo have heen based On “re 


the answer in Service 
scart h and the advice S of a consultant 
who visits many schools each vear. * 

Fourteen items, chosen as indica 
tive of progressive education, or of 
its opposile, were arranged ina log 
ical sequence on a double postal card 
No 


which would nol bit alike in an ele 


questionnaire. item was used 
mentary school or a high school. and 
ina rural S¢ hool Or at urban one. Nol 
all the indications of progressive ed 
ucation, or its opposite, were listed: 


14 caretully chosen ones were enough 


_ EE 





1p. ’ ; é 
Progessive Education, January, 
1941, p. 20, 


“lbid., p. 29. 


November; 1941». 


to fill one side of a postal card. 

The instructions to each recipient 
of the questionnaire were that alter 
the 14 


one of tour lioures lo represent the 


each of leatures he “write 
status of the item in your school, as 
follows: 

“1l—if vou have it and expect to 

continue it. 

~2—~i! vou don't have it and don't 

expect to start it. 

“3—if you have it but expect to 

discontinue. it. 

“4—il you don't have it but hope to 

start it. 

At no place in the questionnaire, 
or the instructions accompanying if. 
was there any Statement or hint to 
suggest that the purpose ol the ques 
tionnaire was to survey the incidence 
of practices of progressive education. 
The message to each recipient was: 
“The Division of Indiana 


State Teachers College needs to test 


Resear I 


trends in education. By this method 


we can give service to those in the 


lield and real experience to those in 
You 


one ol a pic ked Croup of school ad- 


lraining. have been chosen as 


ministrators to report practices in 


VOUF s¢ hool.” 
The 


education, or of its opposite, were: 


14 indications. ol progressive 


" : f 
|. Fixed, prearranged courses oO 


study. 


-_ 


ia Prearranged courses ol study, 
but not fixed. 


upil participation in planning 


ae 
. 


class activities. 


I. Pupil activity built around 
current living. 
>. Pupil activity built around 


pupil interests. 
6. Pupil activity built around pu 


pil aptitudes. 


_ ee a la . 
Project leaching in subjects 


other than agriculture. home 


economics, and industrial arts. 

y 
S. Subject matter organized into 
large division, such as health. 
citizenship, etc.. instead of nar 
row ones, such as arithmetic. 


Orammar,. etc. 


_ 
~~ 


Pupil directed assemblies. 
10. Ability 


|. Activities periods as a part ol 


Crouping. 


the schedule. 
Promotions based on subject 
matter achievement. 
15. Promotions based on pupil el 
fort. 
14. Promotion dependent on pu 
pil s adaptation to his Group. 
Three hundred questionnaires were 
mailed to public school principals in 
all parts of Indiana early in April, 
1941. One 


pring ipals of « ity high schools of var 


hundred were sent to 


fous sizes iN well-distributed and 
representative parts of the state. An- 
other hundred were sent to citv ele 


pring ipals similarly 


Although 
S( hools probably are more progres 
than 


ondary schools, there are too few of 


mentarv-se¢ hool 


selected. junior high 


sive other elementarv or se 


them in Indiana to form a group 
equal to the oroups already described. 


The third 


were mailed to pring ipals of large but 


hundred questionnaires 


well-distributed township schools 


consisting of both elementary and 
SEC ondary orades. and manv of whi I 
were organized on the six-six plan. 

Ixactly 30 per cent of the princi- 
pals replied, but not all types of prin- 
cipals responded in the same propor 
tion. Sixty-live city high-school prin- 
cipals mailed replies. bul only 1D city 
elementary principals, and 40 town 
ship pring ipals, did so. Although only 
half of the principals replied, their 
schools are equitably and widely dis- 
tributed over Indiana, and _ therefore 
can salely be regarded as representa 
tive of the entire state. Seventy-two 
of Indiana's 92 counties are repre 
sented by the 150 replies. 

The number of replies, 63, 43. 40. 
and 150, are the bases from which 
percentages were computed lor re 
porting the nature of replies by city 
high-school principals, city elemen 
lary principals, township principals, 
and total, respectively. When quali 
“sometimes, _ 


lying remarks, such as 


*)*) 
we 








“where possible, “in some grades or 
some classes, — accompanied a princi 
al’s answer that his school had some 
feature included in the questionnaire, 
his answer was counted the same as 


7 ° ° : 
if the qualilying statement were nol 


made. However, il some prin¢ ipal 
wrote two different figures in the 
blank after an item, the item was 
classified as unanswered. 

The first item appearing on the 


questionnaire — fixed. prearranged 
courses of study—was not an evidence 
of progressive education, but ol its 
opposite. It was placed in first posi- 
tion partly for the purpose of prevent 
inga principal s suspecting that inci- 
dence of practices ol progressive edu- 
cation was the real purpose of the 
survey. lest a principal misinterpret 
the meaning of the item. and fail to 
see how unwholesome it was, it was 
lollowed immediately by a contrast 
ing item—prearranged 
study, but not fixed. 
Only 28 per cent of the principals 
reported having, and expecting to 


continue, fixed, prearranged courses 


0: study. Almost double that number 


did 


have such and did not expect to start 


—33.3 per cent—said they nol 
them. Only inconsiderable numbers 
cave other answers. and 12.7 per cent 
did not answer the item at all. In- 
sionilicant dillerences were revealed 
between principals of the three types 
of schools in regard to the item.’ On 
the 


lixed, prearranged courses of study 


whole, the replies concerning 
may be regarded as encouraging, bul 
not so much so as to justily complac 
ency. 

In regard to prearranged, but not 
fixed, courses ol study, many more 


cent) 


expecting to 


principals (71.3 per reported 


having and continue 
such. Ten and seven-tenths per cent 
did not have and did not expect to 
start them, and 153.3 per cent failed 


to respond. 
Items three. four, five, and six of 


the questionnaire were closely re 





*The differences between the three 
sroups of principals in regard to most 
of the items of the 
questionnaire slight 
that no attention to the three types 
will be oiven throughout most of the 
remainder of this report. 


remaining 15 


were also SO 


) 
wv 


COUPFSeS ol 


lated. Eighty-six per cent of all prin 
cipals claimed to have, and to expect 
to continue, pupil participation in 
planning class activities, and an ad 
ditional six per cent stated that they 
did not have this progressive feature 
but hoped to start it. Thus, over 90 
per cent can be regarded as favorable. 
Sixty-two per cent said they had, and 
expected to continue, pupil activity 
built around: current living. and an- 
other 15.3 per cent said that although 
they did not have it now, they hoped 
to start it. On the other hand. though. 
11.5 per cent said they did not have 


it and did start it. 


Seventy-six per cent claimed having 


not expect to 
pupil activity built around pupil in- 
terests, and 9.3 
hoped to start it. Only 39.3, the small 


est percentage lor this croup ol hour 


per cent said they 


items, claimed having pupil activity 
built 
though IS.7 


to start it. 


around pupil aptitudes, al 
per cent said they hoped 


three tenths 


Seven and 
per cent said the, did nol have it or 
expect to start it, and the remaining 


14.7 per cent did no! answer. 
| 


Reoardless of the 


percentages ol principals claiming to 


relatively high 
have, and to expect to continue, the 
four progressive practices in regard 
activities. some 


to pupil probably 


did 


ing about. or were careless or incon 


nol know whal they were talk 


sistent in replying. F-vidence of this 
is that 22.7 


20 per cent, and 17 


per cent, 15.5 per cent, 
> per cent. said 
they had, and expec ted to keep. fixed, 
prearranged courses of study, and 
then partially contradicted themselves 
by saving they also had, and expected 
to keep, pupil participation in plan 
ning class activities. pupil activity 
built around current living. pupil ac 
tivity built around pupil interests, and 


built 


respec tively. 


pupil activity around pupil 


aptitudes, 
The 


teaching in subjects other than agri 


seventh item was project 
culture, home economics, and indus 
trial arts. A bare majority (32.7 per 
cent) said they had, and expected to 


Another 17.3 


per cent said they hoped to start it, 


continue. this teature. 


although the did not have it al the 
time. A 


lavored its use. Twenty per cent did 


clear majority, therefore, 


nol have it or expect to start it, how 


ever, and 10 per cent did not reply. 
AD still 


and attitudes was revealed in regard 


wider range ol Practices 


to the eighth item—subject matter or- 
ganized into large divisions, such a 
health, citizenship, etc., instead | 
narrow ones. such as arithmetic . Sram 
mar, etc. Only 37.3 per cent claimed 
having such subject matter and CX 
pecting to constinue it. An additional 
D4 per cent hoped to start tt. but 247 
per cent did nol have it of expect to 
start it. 

More the 


principals were not so carelul oy a 


their 


that SOmMe o} 


cy idence = 


curate in replies as could he 
hoped lor, was brought to light in) 
connection with the eighth item. The 
School Directory tor the 
provides a check on 
this 
Ject. and although 23 city high-s. hoo! 
their 
number) said thew had sublects AY 


the [)j 


roclory fk WO Case bore oul al princi 


Indiana 


current veat 


statements on 


principals: sub 


principals (58.5 per cent ol 


canized into large divisions. 


cipal's statement. The teachers in all 
2) se hools were shown by the Dire 


foryv to he 


teaching subjects defined 
i}? the customary orthodox and hal 
row terms. 


(item 


number nine) were reported by 6735 


Pupil directed — assemblies 
per cent ol the principals, with an 
other 14.7 


per cent hoping to starl 


them. leven and three tenths per 


cent, however, did not have, or ex 
pect to start. this progressive practice 


Ability 


ten) can hardly be called an indica: 


srouping (item number 
lion of progressive education. Some 
people regard it as such, but others 
object strenuously. [n regard to this 
item, more than any other in the sur- 
vey, the principals reported Varving 
practices and attitudes. Uhirty-six per 


had ability 


and exper ted to continue it, and 215 


cent said they srouping 


per cent said they hoped to start it. 
rut 390.7 per cent did not have i 
But 30.7 | t did t have it or 
expect to start it. 

Phere was but little opposition to 


ol the 


per cent having 


activities periods as a_ part 


schedule. With 83.3 
it. and 8.7 per cent hoping to start 
it. it was tied tor first place among 
the 14 items in its popularity with the 
pring ipals. 


lhe last three related to 


items 
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practices in) promoting pupils. The 
‘ 

first ol the three—promotions based 
AY hievement—w as 


the 


on subject-mattes 


4 — 


admitted by 82 per cent ol 


principals, but 6.7 per cent ol} them 
said the expected Lo discontinue it. 
This 
was 
15 items. Only 8.7 


perecentage lor discontinuing 
largel than tor anv ol the other 
per cent did not 
promotions on achievement, o1 


No principal indi 


base 
expect to start it. 
cated nol having the feature but hop 
ing to start it. 

lt is 


school could use two or more o| the 


easily conceivable thal a 


three promotional practices listed in 


the questionnaire. In fact. several 
principals said such Was the case. 
Therelore, percentages of over 30 of 
the same type of answer tor two ol 
the practices are nol contradictory. 
I; light of this consideration, the 76.0 
per cenl ol principals who based 
promotions on subject matter achieve 
ment, and expec ted to continue to do 
so. il is not a bad indication. Promo 
lions ased On pupil ellort were used, 
and eXPer ted to be continued, by 37.3 
ol the principals. and 8.7 per cent 


the 


llowever, the practice was opposed by 


more hoped lo start practice. 


several, IS per cent stating they did 


rot have the item or expect to start it. 
Ihe fast 


dent on pupil s adaptation lo group— 


ilem—promotion depen 


was the only one of the 14 on which 
there was signilicant dillerence be 
lween pring ipals ol the three types of 
schools. Whereas 21.5 per cent of the 
city high-school principals and 35 
per cent ol the township principals 
reported having the practice and ex 
pecting to continue if, the percentage 
lor the city elementary prin ipals was 
62.2. In like manner, only 153.0 per 
cent of the city elementary prin ipals 
did not have it o: expect to start il, 
while 40 and 22.5 per cent of the city 
high-school and township principals, 
respectively, were so opposed. Slight 


ly contrary to the tendenc ve a lew less 


city elementary schools than others 
were reported as not having the prac 
lice but hoping to start it. This item. 
linally, was left unanswered by a 
larger percentage ol prin ipals than 


’ = 
any otner, 19.5, 
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H Project In tlementary Art 


(Continued trom page 29) 


them 


children. Parents assisted thei 
dren in the work by supplving 
with that 
from their various places of 
For 


Was able to cel a line Oray clay whic I 


materials could he pro- 


( ured 
One coal miner 


! . 
Work. instance. 


the children used in MmahnyV Ways. The 


janitor was extremely helptul and 
went out of his way to find needed 
tools and places lor the pupils lo 
work. The bus driver, who brought 


the pupils and their exhibit to the 

ounty institute, was also interested 

and vainstakingls helped the pupils 
| | prury 


load and unload their materials. 


. 


Since it was an art class, the pupils 


naturally learned more arl than anv 
They dillerent 


construction work. 


thing else. learned 


{yy pes oO} Oroup 
irawing, individual free-hand draw- 
ing. making of Indian jewelry. cos- 
frame making. and color schemes. But 
valuable results were also a quired in 


fields. Historic ally. the 


gained an insight into colonial hous- 


other oroup 


ing. transportation, and protection, 
olus Indian homes, habits. and cloth- 
ing. Some arithetic was needed for 
the 


and lor 


the colonial 
the 


imtloa required space. Nluch veoora- 


measuring sizes ol 


houses litting exhibits 
phy was had by identifying the dil 
lerent ivpes ol homes studied with the 
dillerent parts ol the country in which 
they were located. Eenelish worked in 
quite easily. Some play writing was 
done in order to present the exhibit; 
some dramatics was needed for the 
presentation of it: and choral speak- 
ing was employed. later, the exhibit 
was used as a subject lor theme writ- 
Surely 


some home 
was present in the planning, cutting, 


economics 


ins. 
and sewing of the colonial costumes. 
lidustrial arts was needed to make 
the long cabins. covered wagons, torts, 
and platlorms on which to place the 
exhibits. Physical education was not 


lef | he 


selves were taken from a phy sical ed 


oul. Indian dances them- 


ucation textboek; and they required 


much muscular activity through the 


worshiping of the sun, the grain, and 


and the many things that Indians 


worshiped. These dances were also 
ace ompanied by the piano, so here the 
and appreci 


participants a quired 


ated a detinite musical rhvthm. Com 
merce entered in by using the colonial 


i , 
Clic SiON 


mentioned above as a front 
cover lor the school newspaper. How 
ever. there are many Ways in which 
art and commerce could be used to 
cether. Nature study came with the 
selection of materials for the log cab 
ins and Indian jewelry. For easier 
building. solt woods had to be dis 


hard Wild 


lovely lor ne klaces. 


tinguished from woods. 


erries were 


varieties and oddities of corn were 
scarched lor, acorns were cathered. 
and interesting shells were collected 
and strung. Everv child participated. 
lt was wholehearted. purposetul ac 
tivity on his part. The pupils took 
the initiative and the teacher acted 
as a counselor. As the project grew, 
the interest of the pupils crew. Be 
sides the techniques and intormation 
acquired, the pupils also gained a 
deeper appreciation of colonial life. 
social benetits from group participa 


tion, and marked development! ol 


wholesome personalities. 


ILLUSTRIOUS ALUMNI 


HARRIET BADER 

Nliss Bader graduated trom Wiley 
biigh School in 1898, taught a vear 
in Nevins Township. Vigo County, 
the 
schools of Terre Haute belore grad 

lO]. 
Wiles 
Liigh School and three years In (sar 
lield High School, Terre Haute. be 


lore returning to school fo: oraduate 


and SiX  Vvears IND elementary 


uating trom Indiana State in 


t . 
She then served a year in 


VN ork. 


Miss Bader chose Columbia Uni 
versity tor her graduate work, and re- 
ceived the Master of Arts degree there 
i:, 1916. Alter receiving the Master s 
degree, she went to Indemnity Col- 
lege. Peking. China tor a period of 
years. She is now Professor of Edu 
cation in the Maryland State Teach- 
ers College at lowson. 

As an undergraduate at Indiana 
Siate. Miss Bader took a moderate 
part in campus activities, and was 
vice president of her class in her sen 


ior year. 








Snould Athletics Meet 


Public Demands? 


fred Wampler 


Mr. Wampler. football coach at 
(serstmeyer Technical High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, is the only man 
in the history of Indiana State Teach 
ers College to earn letters in football. 
basketball, baseball. 
single year. In this article Mr. Wamp 
ler shows that his philosophical! and 


and track in a 


ethical conceptions of athletics are 
as sound as his performance in the 


qume was stellar. 


ltsa lone spiral kick. a nicely com 
pleted pass, or a spectac ular tackle 
that attracts the attention of our pub 
lic. People Hock through the turn 
stiles by the thousands in order to 
relieve their curiosity and overcome 
their anxiety. All of the good or bad 
aptitudes that the plaver POSSESSES, 
as well as his personal qualities, are 
judged and evaluated by those high 
ly emotional onlookers. For the ma 
jority, the true aims and objectives 
are cast aside just for the satistaction 
that has out 


ol lollowing a team 


scored its opponent. 
lo watch the skills and admire the 
takes 


much understanding on the part ol 


organization ol these boys 
the fan. He prides himself on not 
missing a game tor the past twenty- 
live years. He knows a single and 
double wing back by the position ol 
the boys in the backfield. Reverses 
and full or half spinners are common 
to him. He knows when to vell and 
critize destructively 


when to any 


boy s performance. By having seen 
Notre Dame, Indiana. Purdue. and 
many other teams play, he can detect 
the 


strategy. He feels it his duty. there 


when a coach is using wrong 
lore, to acquaint his inferior neigh 
bors with the liner technicalities ol 


i 
the Came so thal they too can enjoy 


every phase of it. This particular fan 


36 


is a very unusual person, and just 
the personality that demands a fol 
lowing. So in this oregarioOus environ 
ment he soon establishes his prestige 
as a master mind and an authority 
on the came. 

The average lan doesn t seem to he 
concerned with whal ooes on inside 
ol the bov. Just what is the stimula 
that 


mold his personality and cause him 


tion forms the attitudes which 
to give his all? His spectacular pel 
lormances are not alwavs indicative 
ol his attitude. Nlany 


average 


times a hoy 


with just an amount of a 
bility mav sacrifice more to be just 
mediocre that one with all of “God's 
oiven qualities who becomes a star. 
Close relationships at school, on the 
field. and in the dressing room will 
reveal a lot more than the exhibition 
ol a game. 

To teach the fundamentals of foot 
ball is a very simple assignment, bul 
to teach what football stands for is 
a difficult task. Football is played 
only during a short period of a boys 
lite. while the principles of football 


Cah he followed forever. 


Athletics is a 


OUT educ ational 


very vital part ol 


program, and it is 
necessary that we expect as sood a 
lear hing iob from the coach as trom 
any other teacher. His relationships 
with the boys are different, so he 


tacthul in his 


musi he very proce 
dure. He full, realizes that every 
hoy is a ditlerent individual. There 


fore, he must adapt his program to 
suit the needs of every boy. Too olten. 
we demand that the boy adapt him 
self to the coach's program. Since no 
the 


his personne! and con 


Iwo vears are identical. coach 


must study 
struct his programs around his nuclei, 
which are the boys. 


The public has been very consider 


ate of the vouth. It has provided an 
athletic program which includes ad 
equate facilities and skilled leader 
ship so that the youth might have an 
opportunity to develop more social|, 
Some 


desirable characteristics. o| 
these traits might be sportsmanship 
honesty, perseverance, comradeship 
self-control, and co operation, which 
are considered by produc ts of a well. 
rounded athletic program. This pro 
cram is being promoted under condi 


tions which are phy sically wholesome 


mentally stimulating. and SOK ially 
sound. 
The fans have been very loval 


Thev have become strong supporters 
of their team. and a traditional schoo! 
spirit stimulates their desire to Win. 
This spirit olten is so strong that the 
fans become hiohl, emotionalized 
This abnormal condition could Possi- 
bly have been caused by an unusual 
display of skill on the part of a play 
er, or it could have been an adverse 


ol lic ial. Regardless 


ol the Catise, if is very CaSV lor one 


decision by an 


to become weak and lose all sense ot 


° F 
reasoning and self-control. ln this 


Cais, the lan has ceased Lo realize 


that he came to the came lor enter 
As a 


sult. le acts im a very discourteous 


lainment and enjoyvme. nt. 
manner, either by razzing an official 
or jeering at the Opposing plavers 
little does he remember that a few 
vears previous he was a part of that 
school organization which formulated 
such a fine code ol sportsmanship 
rules for the team. He shouldn't forge 
that reoardless of where he is. he is 
still a representative ol that school 
Since he 


cif Is, he 


is judged by the way h 
must act for the iudges in 
a sportsmanlike manner. 

Vlany 


belore judgment can be passed upon 


things must be consideied 
any certain player. Such conditions 
as race, religion, nationality, home 
life. finances. and other factors, play 
an important part in the attitude that 
a boy might display. [During the past 
season, a certain football team pre- 
sented a peculiar situation. Out o 
a squad ol thirty-three, there were 
two Italians, three Czechoslovakians 
one Grerman, two Austrian Russians, 
one Belgian, three Hungarian, and six 
the _ thrity 


Irishmen. Seventeen olf 
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three were Catholic boys. There was 


never any friction as to nationality 
or religion. In this case. equal Oppor 
tunities were provided for equally 
qualilied hovs. 
Discordant 


split homes present a discouraging 


lamily conditions and 
handicap to the bov. He misses the 
close relationship of the parents and 
Las no one in whom he can confide. 
His troubles seem numerous and he 
craves suidance that will eliminate 
any possible mistakes or false moves. 
One night he spends with his mother. 
the next with his dad, and the next 
Iwo with his orandmothers. ()n the 
football field, he fumbles or slips on 
some assignment that proves costly. 
To the 


ccach he is just a poor untortunate 


lo the lan. he is ai failure. 


youth whose parents had slipped and 
fumbled his possibilities of bec oming 
a sensational plaver. 

The outside pressure ol the pub 
lic is driving the coach to GO against 
his own educational philosophy in or 
der to meet the public ‘'s demands. He 
plays a boy who he knows should 
nol be in the oame. He teaches un 
ethical tactics because he knows the 
il his 


lorgets objectives in order to satishy 


consequein es team loses. le 


the emotions of the misunderstand 
ing fans. every week he is asked to 
place his team on exhibition before 


hundreds of critics who aren't qual 


ilied to evaluate his work. Such 
practices and requests are not asked 
ol any other stall member. Why 
should this one individual be under 


such pressure / 

The security of a coach's position 
seems to be based upon the success 
ol his team in winning games. Re 
gardless of material or conditions. his 
limited. He 


shiow immediate results or else he is 


lime is is expected to 
labeled a poor coach. Often he lays 
a perlect foundation for the next sea 
son; but before he is given an Oppor 
tunity lor reaping the benefits of his 
hard work, he is ostracized. As a re 
sult,. his suCcCeSSOr, regardless of a 
bility, can capitalize on the past 
coach's hard work and produce a 
the 
maintain a steady meal ticket, he must 
this 


trom the lans. He has the responsi 


winner. In order for coach lo 


undergo tHe ceSSAaATYV pressure 
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bility ol providing for and rearing 
He tully 


recommendation which tollows a dis 


a tamily. 


missal for tailure will not be very 


li | j 
readi.y accepted in another commun 
ity. l heretore. 


his tamily and _ his hope for success 


must be established upon illegitimate 


(‘annol 


this 


practices. This shouldn't be. 
something be done to remedy 
situation / 

At the beginning of the season, the 
parent should be sent an outline ol 
the athletic program stating jusl what 
each boy is expected to do. It may be 
desirable and even necessary to ex 
plain the need for training habits. 
proper lood, and sufficient sleep, all 
o! which should build each member 
so that he will be ready to serve his 


There 


be no parent who is not more intet 


team most elticiently. should 
ested in the wellare of his son than 
he is in winning a game. 

The superintendent apparently be 
lieves in the ability of his coach 
and should oive him the utmost ol 
co-operation al all times. He can un 
derstand the difficulties with which 
a coach is contronted, and he will not 
let local politics or local business ex 
ploit his teaching personnel. 

It seems quite obvious that students 
will conduct themselves in the man 
ner ip which they were tauoht. There 
the 
coaches should acquaint them with 


al! ol the rules of oood sportsman 


lore, principal, teachers, and 


ship and encourage the applic ation ol 
these rules at all times. Good sports 
manship plays an essential part in 
contest, and the manner in 


the 


very important. It the fan is tamiliar 


every 
which fan conducts himself is 
with the propel conduct ol athletics, 
he is much more likely to respond in 
a sportsmanlike manner. The fans 
will also tollow the policy that has 
been established by the superinten 
dent and coach. If the coach is very 
emotional and excitable, and the su- 
perintendent forgets his athletic ob- 
jectives and permits him to be that 
wav, then the fans feel iustitied in 
their actions. The coach can do a 
line job of teaching even though he 
is directing his team trom the bench 
and is nol SAVING a word. The coach 


should also conduct an early assem 


realizes that the 


the coach s love tor 


bly in which he explains the most 
common play situations and the cor 
rect rules coverning each. 

A good leader commands respect. 
The that 
lails 


lack ol proper leadership and good 


weakness in any program 


to function is due largely to the 


support. So superintendents, teachers, 
and coaches should educate the pub 
lie in such a way that a fan can very 
readily interpret the underlying Ol 
basic policy of the educational pro 
gram, in which sports and sportsman 


ship play so prominent a part. 


ILLUSTRIOQUS ALUMNI 


TELULAH ROBINSON 


Nliss alter 


lrom Indiana State in 1899. went di 


Robinson. oraduating 


ree tly into Our OWT | aboratory 


School, where she served as a critic 
teacher for over a quater of a century. 
11, the meantime, however, she took 
cut time to attend Stanford Univer 
sity and to travel in urope. 

Miss Robinson went from Indiana 
State Teachers College to a similiar 
Bemidji, 


where she became Director olf Tea I, 


imistitution = al \linnesota. 


ey l raining. 


RALEIGH SCHORLING 
Nr. Schorling. popular Protessor ol 
Education at the University of Mich 
igan, graduated from Indiana State 
in 1909. He established a sood record 
as an undergraduate in both curricu 
extracurriculum activities, 


i 
lem ana 


Lis chief extracurriculum activities 
Leing debating and baseball. 

Alter leaving Indiana, Mr. Schor 
line continued his education at the 
l niversity of Michigan, the Univer 
sity of Chicago, and Columbia Uni- 
versity. His Doctorate is from Colum 
bial. 

Textbooks in high-school mathe 
matics and books on the theory of 
mathematics teaching constitute the 
bulk of Professor S« horling’s contri 
butions to educational literature. Al 
so, he has made an excellent repula 
the student 


lion in supervision ol 


teaching. 








esthetic Values in Mlusic 


tducation 


tarle Gonnette 


Mr. Connette. Assistant Professor 
of Music al North State 


Teachers College, Denton, Texas, has 


Texas 


contributed to educational periodic al 
literature more prolifically than any 
other person who has earned a Mas 
ler's degree at Indiana State Teach 
ers College. Therefore, it is fitting 
that his Alma Mater ask him to con 
tribute an article to its journal. Nr. 
Connette responded with this search 
ing philsohpical treatise on aesthe! 
ic values in music education, which 
might well serve as a basis for all 


public school 


sound procedure in 
music education. 
PART | 
NMlusic is an art. As an educational 
subject it is pledged to seek those 
values to humanity that are inherent 
in the arts. leachers colleges must 
seek to define those values and point 
the ways lo teachers by which their 
instruction may lead toward the right 
values. 
In practice, music in the public 
schools of the United States surpasses 


the 


country. Its development has been a 


that in schools of any other 
source ol pride to school authorities 
and citizens, and it has consequent 
ly received both praise and substan 
tial support. 

Curiously, however, it has been 
provided in the United States with 
no commensurate foundation in ed 


ucational philosophy and theory. 


With 


justification. it has been. indeed. a 


respect to such fundatmental 
rootless srowth. al best directed on 
ly by such intelligence and intuition 
as music teachers and college pro- 
lessors could bring to bear upon it, 
and at worst! exposed to grave dan 
sers 


-= 


of positive misdirection because 
o} lac x of understanding or erroneous 


concepts ol the nature and function 


os 


) 


Of musi entertained Ly leadine ed 


| 


ucaliona!l mentors. 

The causes of the inconsistency be 
Inween practice and basic theory are 
not far to seek. Educational philoso 
phy has been under the influence ol 
a world of view that saw civilization 
only in terms ol increasing material 


\betted = by 


that in application to education has 


al ps\ chology 


NPTOOTeSS, 
; 7 


hardly passed beyond the contines of 


reflexology. it has according |\ OIVEN 
little attention to, even if it has nol 
actually denied, the reality and_ pri 
macy ol a tree spirit endowed with 


power ol moral and aesthetic choice 


and ( onsequently laced VN ith OPpor 


tunities and with responsibilities lor 


cultivating largeness and fineness ol 
personality. I has nol heeded sulli 
the fact that 


responses to environ 


ciently reactions to 


stimuli and 


es ! ° P 
ment do not comprise the whole ol 


conscious life: that even in connection 


with these we are highly selective 


and individual. and exclude. choose. 
and emphasize trom amone the mv 
which come to us. tin 


iad precepts 


. ' . 
accordan with SOMmC personality 
building purposes which certainly are 


the 


and events themselves. but which are 


not part oO} external sensations 
a lrame of personal conscious life we 


bring with us. 


lonoring the reality and primacy ol 
the selective principle in conscious 
ness, and theretore disregarding sub 
rective human culture as an aim, the 
only business lelt for education has 
been to develop knowledge and skills 
that are practically uselul. Such in 
struction has accordingly become the 


chiel 


jective 


interest of education, and ob 
measurement olf its concrete 
results has overshadowed appraisals 
respect to human 


ol oulcomes with 


values. In such al sround plan lor 


education. the arts. ol Course, have 


1a) holdings. That the, have heen 
taken along in the educational move 
their 


rather than to reasoned belief in their 


ment is due to allractiveness 
fundamental worth. Nor are the arts 
this anomalous 


ethical 


alone in 
Nloral 


character training have similarly had 


Position, 


and instruction 


and 
only intuitive and emotional support. 
and no solid integration in educa 
tional philosophy, because they. like 
the arts, rest upon beliel in powers 
of tree, creative choice, and holt upon 
the mec hanisms 


mere phy siological 


o! sensory: perception and memorial 
learning. 

Education thus turned toward the 
objective world will enable us to 
command and improve that world lor 
our material comlort. It will feel that 
in so doing it pursues necessities, A 


necesyly hullills a need. and the real 


itv of material needs—the need lor 
hood. clothing. shelter. il not also 
the mvraid things that minister to 


extraordinar\ standards ol physical 


well heing and lo practse al SUCCESS 





in economic life—is discerned by al 
1 oples. But in ree OGNIZING these. ed- 
ucation should not lorgel the eXist 
ence of other needs that are clearl 
equally imperative 


[ -| 
discernible, are 


and equally early in manilestation, 
and are equally persistent throughou! 


lile. 


and lor 


lL hese are the needs lor beauty 


moral truth which we meet 


by growing roses as compared with 
| ° 
vegetables. and which we seek to sal 


isty Ly beauty ot form and color in 


CHUIPF FROMICES, Th OUT dress. hhh OUT aulo 


mobiles. in our gardens and parks 


and which are everlastingly pro 
claimed in our architecture , our 
poems, books, — statues, paintings, 
music, and. at the highest. in our 


churches where we search tor divine 
truth and sood. Pursuil ol these val 


ties does nol promise lo enable Lis to 





improve and command our world, but 
rather to improve and command out 
selves. 

Ihat the reality of the subjective 
self, together with its attendant needs 
has not had oreater and explicil re 
ognition in educational thought is 
ce mplimentary neither to our philoso 
phy, ppsve hology, ( ulture, nor religious 


\nd it is that lack of recogni- 


nature. 
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tion thal has relegated ethical. moral, 
and aesthetic training in our schools 
lo the dubious position otf “extras, 
whic lh are pleasant enough, but which 
are nol made integral in the educa 
tional program. 

The two dissimilar paths open to 
educational effort have often been 
distinguished as training the mind _ 
as compared with training the emo 
tions. The characterizations appear 


to be untrue and unlortunate. Lhe 


word “emotion, in the first place. 
does nol accurately connote thal al 
lective state which pervades us in our 
moment-lo-moment exercise of moral 
and aesthetic preleren es and apprect 
ations: and the implication that mind 
ic absent il feeling is present, and vice 
versa, IS certainly psve hologically un 
tcntable. The truth is that all that 
ecmes belore the mind comes in 
escapably clad in an allective atmos 
phere which we provide. and musl 
provide, because we are alive and hu 
man. We are not, in short, mere un 
responsive photographic plates or re 


, “ 
he 


therelore. 


cording phonographi Ilanks. 
problem lor education. is. 
not the increasing. diminishing, con 
trolling. or even suiding of the emo 
tions. but it is to recognize in emo 
tion only a superlative degree of thal 
moral and aesthetic power by which 


we choose and select our way among 


the myraid experiences which the 
SCTISES brine to US. 
Once this fundamental belief is 


accepted, all education will he at 
lected. The new mode will he marked 
by a shilt of attention to the subjes 


distinction 


aspects ol educational ex 


The 


between 


live 


perience. made by 


Prall' 


luitive attention here becomes basic. 


perceptive and in 
Using an illustration other than that 
used yy Prall. the distinction mav be 
Brielly stated. 
under the 


microscope to ascertain some tact, and 


diawn by a figure. 


we Mav examine aéerose 


pav no attention to the rose as an ob 
iect that can affect our leeling. as be 
ing more or less attractive in lorm, 
color or odor: or. on the other hand, 


. : 
detached from any practical inten 


tions, with our souls receptively al 


'D. \V. Prall, Aesthetic ludqment. 
New York: lhomas Y. Crowell Co.., 


1920. 
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leisure, we may wait for the rose to 
speak to us. So lar as we are bent on 
practical ends, so far as we are seek 
ing some material sood lrom our 
study, the first mode of attention will 
hold us. In the second case, however, 
the rose will address us with a far 
dillerent message, and that message 
hold value only for what it does to 


UIs. and nol whal if does tor us. 


So our education has sought and 


produced elliciency rather than hu 
OF late. the 


need lor nurturing more strongly the 


man culture. however. 


human personality has become in 


creasingly felt. Outward signs ol the 


movement are the increased em 
phasis upon charactet training, 
training tor social life and citi 
zenship, and evaluation ol pupils 


on the basis ot thei social. ethical. 


and character attitudes rather than 
solely upon knowledge attainments 
expressed — in percentage or letter 
“marks. That these newly recog 


nized needs can be tulfilled by a shift 
in the mode olf attention developed 
amone students toward all that en 
ters into their educatioan!| experience 


shill 


educators ol ad Hew world view—and 


——— «| 


based upon adoption by 
can not be lullilled merely by mak 
ino changes in subject matter, is a 
lurther truth that 


nik recognized. 


will need to le 


The process ol cultural education 


appears, in part, al least, to consist 
in the development ol increasing tine 
ness ol discrimination and taste, not 


the fields of the 


arts, but in every department of lile 


alone within 


experience. Outcomes of such devel 


opment are, first and foremost. the 
establishment of standards and ideals. 
lL hese Call} nol COT, eC rN ably he formed 
except as products of discrimination 
taste and sensitively ex 


and lone 


ercised. A second important cultural 
outcome is that the mind. in moving 
toward the creation and shaping of 
ideals and standards, be inescapably 
preocupied with considerations which 
are impersonal, idealistic, and 


the 


line taste in bloods presupposes atten 


non 


utilitarian. Even ( ultivation of 


tion to ideals of tineness and pei 


lection that lie quite bevond the mere 


satislving of animal appetites. 


Aesthetic. ethical. or moral atten 


line 


lion given to experience does not ex 
clude the exercise of rational percep 
tion. Instead. ability to perceive tacts 
quickly and correctly and to learn 
rapidly appears to be correlated with. 
and to exist in proportion to, whal 
may be called aesthetic sensitivitv— 
a leeling lor values and signiticances. 
resulting in an alfective atmosphere 


call this 


personality building warmth 


which we interest. Unless 
eadcer, 
ol receptivity is present, learning ap 


dull 


interested response by pupils lo any 


peaks to lag. Indeed. and Ltt) 
school subject means that no slight 


esl deoree ot altective warmth for 
anvthing in it has been aroused. I 
appears neither as lovable in itself. 
nor aS a means to anvthing reward 
ing in teeling. present or future, nor 
of any other consequence.” 

While 
may be exercised in connection with 


all the lend 


selves peculiarly to aesthetic activity 


disc rimination and taste 


experience, arts them 
and to the resultant development ol 
siandards, ideals, and impersonal in 
terests. because the arts originate and 
lunction wholly within this subjec live 


realm. 


Wee mav now turn lo musi 
cilically. While all the arts, as well as 


ethics and religion. are at one in the 


spe 


lact that the, are concerned with de 
the 


with 


velopment o| individual rather 


than directly techniques of 
practical action, they are very dil 


the 


Niusic addresses the ear; the graphic 


ferent’ members ol one body. 


arts address the eve. Poetry and 


drama may also address the ear, but 
the sounds which impinge upon the 


. | , 
in sucn case are not, as in the 


Caf 
Case ot MUSIC, the substance of the 
address itself.’ Music also is more 


presentalive, and less representative. 


than anv other art. excepl architec 
ture and those forms ol painting and 
decoration thal depict no external ob 
jects. It has no prototype in the world 


but emanates trom 


“John Dewey. How We Think 
Boston: ID. C. Heath and Co., 1910. 
Art as Experience, New York: Min 
ton. Baleh and Co., 1934. 


‘Experiments in word-colors 


cutside ol LS, 





and 
word-rhyvthms that have no meaning. 
a la Gertrude Stein. Mother Goose. 
and others, of course constitute excep 


Lions. 








within. It has no specitic meaning 


beyond its own utterance.’ It may 
resveal or reflect something human. 
but is best conceived as impressing 
us by charm of tone and tonal struc 
ture, rather than as expressing some 
specilic meaning. Nor is a piece ol 
music without signilicance because it 
it thus, in its essence, associated with 
nothing outside of itself in our ex 
perience. Because, for example, we 
regard a tree as voicing no thought 
or felling, but as expressing simply 


treeness, il does not follow that a tree 


lacks. interest. charm. or signiticance 


to us. Indeed, if we begin lo regard 


it as uncut lumber. or as productive 


of fruit that can he eaten or sold. 


or ever as shade Or shelter. OF as 


ssmbolic of a peacelul home or of 


the grave, it seems to lose something 
olf purer charm and deeper signili 
cance. As an object ol contemplation. 
int ils own nature, it appears to deliver 
its highest message. 

Belief in this 


ic” m@m the case otf music is the authen- 


autonomous aethel 


tic: foundation for the beliel in music 
as a cultural subject. Music may be 
thought of as vocational: it may he 
regarded as energizing the indivdual 
by stimulating his emotions; it may 
be conceived as a salety valve for 
the expressiona| release of emotions: 
if may he thought ol as re reational. 
social, rhythmic. or whatnot: and all 
o! these conceptions have some basis 
in truth. But all of the values so im 
plied are by produc ts: and it remains 
true that they are all strongly anthro 
in that they are acutely 
the 


daily human life. The other concept 


pomorphic 
concerned — with experiences ol 
of beauty, as met in flower, treee, 


starry sky, music, art. or cathedral 
spire, makes it an impersonal prin 
( iple that is not concerned with the 
circumstances of our worldly living. 
This concept is the truer to the na 


ture of beauty, and it moreover holds 
‘Words allied 
meaning, and we may contusedly al- 


Bul 


it the music were composed without! 





with it may have 


tac I this meaning to the music. 


words, it would certainly not suggest 
any particular set of words. 

*The term is borrowed from Felix 
VI. Gatz. as used in his book, Mus: 
kaesthetic in Thern Hauptrichtungen. 
Stuttgart, 1929. 
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high 


values to human bettermen than do 


more promise ol contributing 


the anthropomorphi conceptions. 
While the latter, so to speak, enter 
tain contident expectations olf divi 


dends immediately applicable to lile’s 
allairs as the result of art experiences, 
this other concepl inplies that the in 
dividual may cain ascendency and 
power over these very details of every 
day living by cleansing them for a 
time from his spiritual CONSCLOUSNESS. 


Beauty, then, and not worldly 
emotion or comment on our lives, is 
the essential element to be sought in 
have strong 
but 
mantle of beauty 
clothes it, 
becomes turbulent and exciting, and 


little Indeed. 


why have music it it is emotional ex 


music. Lhe beauty may 


emotional coloring. it is true, 
strip emotion ol the 
in which the music and it 


has redeeming OFACEe. 


pression alone’ A oroan, a sight. a 
cry, without form or extension, would 
SCFVe as W ell, 

Accepting the function of music to 
be the awakening ol experience ol 
beauty (which is in itself an emotion, 
albeit not turbulent and disquieting, 
but of 


orated cuality ). we 


singularly serene and inte 
are led to seck 
next the partr ular elements ol beau 
ty that are in music. There appear to 
be but two such elements—tone and 
tonal design. The statement may ap 
pear to represent an attempt at over 
simplilication, but all complexities olf 
musical appeal will be found suscep 


tible ol 


proving it. Thus rhythm is an element 


explanation without dis 
o| desion—the chiel element olten— 
and consequently it comes with the 


Rhythm 


tones is. of course. tar more beautiful 


canon. invested in musical 


than when invested in machine OUND 


even In drumbeats. Even in 


latter 


at least speaks in forms that are more 


lire ofr 
these investitures, however. il 
than haphazard. unorganized. explo 
sions or noises. and so it retains tun 
damental. even though rudimentary. 


Nor is 


ence ol emotion, and Mba hh and Val 


. ° ‘} ‘ 
aesthetic quality. the exist 





"Rhythm appears to be less purely 


conceptual, less spiritual, than tone. 
Tone enters the ear and finds lodge- 
ment in the mind: rhythm appears to 
be felt the rather 


apprehended through the ear 


throughout body 


than 


ied emotions, denied. Emotion in it- 
self is nol heautv—emotions do nol 
form a department of art that is sub 
ject lo aesthetic canons—and even 
emotion is, or seems to be, a property 
ol music itself, it is not a part ol the 


beauly in music. 

The development among pupils o| 
aesthetia response to —or simply a 
cenuine liking lor—beautiful lone and 
beautilul tonal designs. becomes. 
then, the essential aim of the teacher 
of music. In accordance with what 
was stated eariler in this present ar 
ticle, the attainment of this aim de 
pends nol upon the content ol the 
music course of study, but upon the 
mode ol attention which the teache: 
is able to develop among the pupils. 


And the 


ouard: unquestionably there has eX 


here teacher must be on 
isted among music tear hers and their 
college instructors a beliet that if the 
pupil acquires good technical know! 
edge and skill the aesthetic turn ol 
attention will lates develop aulomal 
ically. That is a dangerous idea: the 
existence of large numbers ol soul 
less musical pedants. trick perlorm 


ers, plavers of jazz. and other musi 
cal roustabouts, should serve amply lo 
prove its lallaciousness. It is true, in 


that like 


knowledge only 


and ( alture. 


skill. 


: ) ; 
through exercise. | reoccupation sole 


stall-no 


stead. laste 


and CrONW 
ly owith techniques—with 
tation and vocal technique lor sing 
ers, with stall-notation and technical 
manipulation lor plavers, with facts 
and rules lor harmony students, with 
dates, names and titles of composi 
tions lor students of musical 
itsell 
howevel 
brilliant the 


thal Call he final 


apprec 


jiation—will therelore nol lead 


to aesthetic response, long 


continued or however 
technical “results” 
ly shown. The supposition that aes 
thetic attention will develop unaided. 
mav be less dangerous when held in 
a teachers college or university de 


partment or school of music, where 


the students have marked vocational 
but adopt- 


and prolessional interests: 


which are nol 


————, 


ed in high schools. 





and it sets us to moving in- 
stead ol This. ol 
applies to rhythm considered 
the beauty 


sained by its wedding with tone. 


alone. 
( ontemplating. 
COUFSE, 
trom 


\\ hen abstrac ted 
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technical and professional in aim, and 


which give plac e to the arts because 
of their cultural value for the mass 
es, the blunder is very grave. The 
temptation to succumb to it is the 


stronger because knowledge and skill 


re obvious altainments to the on 
c 


looker. and appear also to the un 


thinking MUSIC teacher as obvious 


ind easily obtained objec tives. Com 
° 


paratively, tear hing that would awak 


en and develop line tastes and ap- 
preciations appears to be a subtle and 
difficult task. In light of the writer's 
that 


hest in an atmosphere ot altective 


contention learning proceeds 
warmth, the relative dilliculties may 
nol be precisely as they first appear. 

If cultural education tor the pupil is 
found to consist simply in one mode 
or turn of attention as distinguished 
trom another, it is true also that cul 
tural education as a torm olf teac hing 
will require that same mode ol at 
the of the 


And this is where teachers colleges 


tention On part tea her. 
and other schools ol hioher education 
preparing musi teachers fail in their 
who has 


responsibilities. A teacher 


not himsell approac hed music from 
an aesthetic standpoint, who is con 
sequently undeveloped in point ol 
music culture, who has little fineness 
of musical taste, or who does not re 
spond warmly, almost passionately, 
to musical beauty, will, of course, be 


thal 


response in 


unable lo awaken and direct 


mode of attention and 
others. Indeed, he will never see need 
or opportunity for turning education 
in any such direction. Far too many 
teachers are being permitted lo pass 
through the college doors who pos 
sess a certilicate but who do not have 
a musical or aesthetical bone in their 
bodies. 

It is unfortunately true, however, 
that a music teacher who does pos 


sess the right powers and orientations 
may sometimes have ill SUCCESS. lhe 
may 


thal 


Cause of failure in SLC I Cases 


be that the teacher imagines 


aesthetic matters are tor the artist s 


lile and are inappropriate and ex. 

‘Earle Connette, “Better Selection 
and Retention o} Nlusic 
leachers. American School Board 
Journal, Sept. 1941, pp. 24-26, 83. 
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longer 


traneous to the schoolroom: or he 
mav imgaine that bovs and sirls re 
gard any exercise ol taste as ap 
proaching sentimentality, and there 
lore as being unworthy of red-blooded 
Americans: or such a teacher may 
simply lack a teaching technique by 
which he can develop aesthetic al 
the latter 


case, il not in the others, a change 


tention and response. In 
Oo} ipstructors in his graduate study 
may he of help. 


A tine 


discriminating, and richly responsive 


musical nature, sensitive. 
to musical beauty in its simplest and 
it, its loltiest manilestations. provides 
the best Ouarantee of success in the 
kind of tea hing herein described. To 
it many qualitic ations must, of course, 


he added. Breadth 


musical scholarship 


and richness of 


and technical 
knowledge and skill are as essential 
as ever: for cultural teaching is not 
expected to diminish knowledge and 
skill, but rather to add vitality and 
signilicance to them. If the musical 
and idealistic quality be genuine. 
however, even though not developed 
fo greal power by long study and ex 
perience, it will be ellective neverthe 
less. It is permeative, and lunctions 
senuinely and beneticially at any and 
every level of musical study. And of 
no less importance are those personal 
and social traits which mav be ac 
cepted as a propaedeutic to all good 


teaching. 


ll a single tone—its quality, power, 
and pertect intonation—is a matter tor 
enjovable aesthetic discrimination on 
the 
even more appropriately such a mal 
Attention to 


undulations. rhvthmie 


part ol the musical artist, it is 


ter lor school pupils. 
melodic char 


dvnamic features. har 


etlects. 


stvle, form, can and should be oiven 


acteristics, 
moni motivation, structure, 
whenever music is being used which 
ellect thal 
the pupils are supposed to appre 
(And 
means whatever ol caining any ef 


tects.) 


tal lesson of every kind and ol every 


oains an through them 


iate. must has no other 


Every vocal and instrumen 


devoree of advancement thus offers 


> c . . 
opportunity tor rewarding aesthetic 


activity with respect to these factors. 
hn short. the entire need is to turn 


the aesthetic ear toward any and 


every tonal experience. Musical study 
can thus be made to produc e culture 
and appreciation of music without 
waiting to reach the range of study 
the 
Or in further 


emphasis of the thought here, we may 


ordinarily connoted under term 


“music appreciation. — 
say that it is possible to study mus 
ical beauty as well as beautiful music. 
Musical beauty, in this sense, is con 
ceived as inhering in trueness and 
stability of intonation, fine quality 
ellects, 


sensitive rhythmic ellects, right bal 


ol tone. sensitive dvnamic 


ance and flow ol accented and una 
the 


beautiful music is conceived rather 


cented beats in measure: and 
as that which contains specilic ideas 
and thoughts—melodic. rhythmic, and 


harmonic—and_ structure and form 
that give the specitic composition dis 
tinction and worth. The one term 
applies to the graces that should in 
vesl dealings with tonal art: the other 
applies to specitic music compositions 
oO} high value. 


Nlusic 


visors. and leac hes should alert them 


educationists, music super- 
selves to the philosophy herein de- 
scribed. Methods courses, programs ol 
creative supervision, and student 
teacher ac tivities, all might well build 
anew a course of study which a faith 
ol the kind described in this present 
article would follow. What would be 
the guiding principles ? 

|. The real product of music edu- 
cation should be in terms of individ- 
ual human culture rather than in 
terms of spec ialized knowledge and 
skills, and it should provide tor cer 
lain ranges and qualities of musical 
experience lor students in all branches 
of music study. 

2. It should not disregard the need 
for musical knowledge and for tine 
technical perlormance on the part ol 
the students. Indeed, it should culti- 
vate these the more assiduously, be- 
cause il these are disregarded only a 
sentimental and spurious cultural de- 


velopment can take place. 


>. It 


solely in 


should not guage progress 


terms of knowledge and 
skills acquired by the students, while 
remaining indifferent to their cultural 


this faith, it 


should emphasize attention to the 


reactions. Because ot 


lactors ol beauty in music, as distin- 
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suished from technical features: 
counsel the cultivation of aural sen 
sitivity to tonal beauties, as contrast 
ed to that ear training that directs al 
tention only to rational tonal facts: 
provide for the exercise of musical 
memory—the power to retain tones 
and tunes in the mind for a long time: 
advise appreciative attention § to the 
design, form, and aestheti: quality 


of the dealt 


provisalion and notation ol melodies. 


muUSsIK with: urge im 


and the production of original com- 
position by the pupils, as a means ol 
Coule kening, enriching, and orienting 
their mental musical powers. 

The new philosophy is, in short, di 
rective toward awakening and de 
veloping the pupil s musical sensi 
tivities, interests, and capabilities. 
rather than toward having him exer 
cise upon the surface those same cool, 
cognitive observations he uses in con 
nection with his academi« subjects 
and in the ordinary practical allairs 
of life. And since all persons have 
some natural affection for music and 
some native musical endowment, the 
etlort ot develop it to its normal stat 
ure, in ways that will be rewarding 
to the least 


as hopetul as the ellort to develop 


individual, is at quite 
the germ, small or large, ol mathe 


matical, historical, 1 mechanical 
interest that is in every person. 

The writer should like to reiterate 
that the conception of music educa 
tion described does not exclude trom 


the 


powers of the students in their etlorts 


ils; purview the use ol rational 
lo gain knowledges and skills: nor 


the 


ample provision lor progress ol the 


does he deny duty ol making 
spec ially talented who may be look 
ing forward to a professional musical 
lite. Instead. these aims are embraced 


the 


these activities are nurtured the more 


within wider conception. and 


richly because they srow in the soil 
of a more ample field. Nor is mere 
discovery of the germ olf musicalness 
almost 


any person 


that may be in 
supposed to be the end of the musi: 
teacher's task, upon reading which 
he shall stop and rest in complete 
satisfaction. That notion may be ad 
equate for the poorest type ol com 


munity song leader, but it can not be 
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the ideal of the earnest music teacher. 
Rathe: 
ol the germ of interest only prool to 
that 


brought 


is the discoverv and stirring 


PONS 


the 


lreasure 


forth 


the teacher some 


wails to be into 
lioht. 


the music teacher to begin. nol a sig 


lhe discover, iS a challenge to 


nal his task is already accotr 


plished. 


PART I 
The worth ol musi in public edu 
attes the 


cl whole 


cation can be delined only 
aim ol publi education as 
has been delined. 

Two thoughts with regard to the 
aims of education inescapal:ly come 
before the mind olf any teacher. One 
is the 


matter, delined in terms ol particulas 


necessity. ol teaching subject 
knowledge and. skills. as an aid to 
ward future economic and social ad 
jusiments on the part ol the individ 
ual. The other is the duty ol develop 
ing the powers of the individual him 
self, 
little lower than the angels. 


lhe 


broadly classilied lor present purposes 


as a human being. created a 


powers referred to may be 
as moral (extending the meaning ol 
the word to include all ethical and 
social prelerences) and aesthetic (ex 
the 
in all matters of taste). It 
that 


developed, because it is obvious thal 


tending connotation to include 
prelerence 
is imperative these powers be 
knowledge and skill. although they 
sive ability to act. contain in them 
selves no principle to guide the di 


With 


. 
~ f)¢ 
Hi) la 


rection and amount otf action 


out moral suidance. hor 
knowledge and skill may busy them 
selves producing lutilities, o1 perhaps 
poison gases and lethal weapons: and 
without! aesthetic souidance they may 
readily Lill the world with tawdriness 
Ol ugliness that will debase lile rathe: 
than conler good on man. This is 
not to say that knowledge and _ skills 
are olf small value, but merely to say 
that they are nol enough. They can 
contribute efficiency but not wisdom, 
but nol Attain 


competence orace, 


ment of them alone does nol produc e 


| i 
a truly educated person, tor educa 


eV aluated wholly in 


kill, 


appraised also in terms 


fron Cail} nol be 


lcerms ol bulk ol knowledge and 


if musl be 


of line sensitiveness and responses jp 
the aesthetic and moral realm. ln 
short, a measure of fine culture 


. 
indispensable lo a complete educa 
lion. 

Now it is not too mue I lo Say that 
the United 
States has long bent its Greater ellor 
both in | 


ward the first objective. So long 


public education in 


theory and _ its practice, ty 


as 
it did so. music. except as it mighj 
he placed in technical schools lor 
the training ol! professional music ians 
was bound to appear as an jn 
truder into educational practice and 
as a phenomenon alien to the lieldg 
ol investigation rightly to be explored 


Only when 
itsell 


Is. educational thought. 


education concerns with its 
other aim, namely that ol developing 
the riches powers ol the individual 
can it discover the righthul place and 
mode lor music in practice, and eman 


itsell 


aw kwardness in dealing with MUSIC in 


cipate from contusion and 
theory. 

As an agency lor the development 
o} human values, the place ol MUSIC, 


with all the 


has already been implied in the pre 


i common line arts. 


ceding section. I addresses itsel| ly 
aestheti leeling., calls forth warmth 


o} aesthetic response, submits itsel| 


lo aesthetic preferences and judg 
ment. The experience to the individ 
material end, but 


ural leads lo no 


has value because in itsell it is re 
warding and uplilling ol leeling. In 
its value is largely that it moves 
the individual away trom the. sell 
contered preoccupations which have 
material advantage as their end. and 
with which he may ordinarily be con 
cerned, to a world ol purer interests 
\nd it should be understood that this 
leeling 


evocation of warm aesthetic 


and not any objective end that mai 
lollow, is the developmental lactor 


\s in 


inhere in 


athletics. the end sought! does 


nol alti Score. record. tro 


. i 
cained 


phies, or victories that may be 
hut is found in the developments 0] 
opeates well being and personal pow: 
Cr as a result ol exercise, So In musi 
the end is the development ol finer 
personal! powers through thei larger 
and more caretully ouided activity. 


li would he ditlicult to allirm toe 
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explicitly and strongly that aestheti 
ctivily is not contined to responses 
an the line arts alone. Every waking 
hour of every dav. trom the cradle 
to the grave, wee are morally and 
aesthetically active. The aesthetic and 
moral judgment of the child is not 
dormant when he is in the mathemal 
ics class. He is observing that the 
teacher s voice is harsh o1 pleasant. 
that her dress is attractive, that she 
was untair in her criticism of ( 1eorge, 
thal John was a square fellow in his 
argument with Robert. that the tea I 
ers mouth is grim, that the shadows 
on the floor and wall are interesting, 
that the arithmetical figures have at 
tractive shapes and curves. etc. All 
these responses represent aesthetic or 
moral jiudgmenets; and these have 
much more personal meaning, are of 
much more lar-rea¢ hing importance in 
the development of the child's char 
acter than the facts of mathematic: 
which are. comparatively, bent to 
ward knowledge and elticiency. The 
line arts, therelore, are not indis 
pe nsable to the evocation of aesthetic 
feeling anv more than gymnasiums 
and athletic fields are indispensable 
to physical activity. But they do al 
lord the hes! avgvency lor awakening. 


stimulating, and directing aestheti 
tivity, and for presenting it to the 
thought of mankind in its true char 
acter and immeasurable worth. 

In the following discussion. then. 
no emphasis upon technical instruc 
tion should be interpreted lo mean 
that it should be given an atmosphere 
destitute of all aesthetic quality. lo 


leel does not pre lude the possibility 


| Indeed. 


0; thinking learning. 
understood. al 


and 
leeling, rightly least 
in application to the arts, is an indis 
pensable condition of any right think 
ing and learning. 

Art is discussed by ¢ ‘ecorge Santa, 
ana® under the headings of Material: 
Form: Expression. All art takes some 
fashions it into 


material or ot her 


some form or other, and the form pro 
duces some kind of impression upon 
us. Besides such impression, most art 
has come lurther to seek expression. 


Lhe material of music is lone. This 


(ees 





(George Santavana., / he Sense o} 
Beauty. 
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by itsel! produces an impression upen 
: , : | 
us by its purity of} quality. its color 


violin. voice—b\ its 


—iAs trumpet, 
pile h. and by its graduations ol powel 
(intensity. ) 

Tone or material presents itsell in 
some design or form. lhrough rates 
and modes of motion (rhythms). me 


loclic 


repetitions, 


risings and fallings. harmonies, 
and other structural rela 
tionships, mvriad individual forms 
are created. 

Tone and tonal desiqn both pro 
duce SOME ellect Upon feeling. Cur 
response to tone ts purely sensory, 
involuntary, and always remains im 
mediate. Ou response to design, in 
so lar as it is immediate and primi 
and limited, 


hull, 


and be extended. deepened, claritied. 


live. is subconse ious 


but if Miai\ become CONSCIOUS 


and intensified to an indelinite de 
oree. 

The impressions possible through 
tone and tonal design constitute the 
\ny tu 


thes expression or message than that 


and the 


real expression of music. 


, 
carried in the tone tonal 
design must arise trom some. tactor 


itsell. The addition 


nay nol produce a lesser art but it 


outside of music 


produces a less purely musical art. 
- (1) « ° ° . 
Santavana. in discussing reaction to 
a 
ne 


straight line dillers in an almost emo 


lorm impression ol 


SANS: 
tional wav trom that of a curve, as 
those of various curves do from one 
another lt would he pedantic, 


perhaps. anywhere in a_ treatise on 


aesthetic, to dendy this quality the 


name of expression: we might com 


monly Say thal the cine le has one ex 


But 


what does the Cire le express except 


pression and the oval another. 


, | : 
circularity or the oval excepl the na 


ture of the ellipse 7 Similarly we may 


ask, What does al scale paissave in 


eighth notes compared 


express as 
with one in dotted-eighth and six 


teenth notes / I is how 


apparent, 


ever, that MUSIC. with its variety ol 


tone-colors, degrees ol power, and 


ranges ol pitch, appeals lar more in 
le nsely ind variously Lo leeling 
(though precisely in the same way) 


than do ceometrical lines. unless Lo 





*Santayana, Ibid... p. S44. 


these latter, color, size. and degrees 


o! tntensitv are added. 


) . . 
Response to tone, being sensory, IS 
more primitive than response to torm, 
but it is not less a factor essential to 


appeal. A 


piece of musi plaved on some instru 


artists tender Ol noble 


ment w ith an ugly. raucous tone loses 


all loveliness or nobility. 


Response to material—in our case 
tone—is also first in order of develop 
ment. Santayana truly says: “Fewer 
factors are needed to produce it and 


less training to 


appreciate it 

Taste, when it is spontaneous, always 
begins with the senses _. Primitive 
songs add little more of form than 
what is required to compose a lew 


Suc l 


simplic ity is not the absence of taste 


monotonous << aden eS 


but the beginning of it... The beau 
tv of material is thus the sroundwork 
O} all higher beauty.” 


Nlusic 


upon the belief of Dewey that interest 


teaching should be based 
inheres not in the object of attention 
but in the possibility of satistying de- 
velopmental, sell-realizing action in 
*, 10 
it. 


thought is accordingly lixed nol pri- 


connection with Pedagogi 
marily on music but on the powers 
and capabilities possessed by the chil- 
dren that, developed steadily, lead 


musi wards. 


The child, when he first comes to 
school, is in seneral in a senory stage. 
He has a sense ol hearing and has 
manilested his pleasure in experimen- 
ting with and developing it, at times 
in connection with pleasurable motor 
activity, by pounding and tapping in- 
numerable objects of wood, metal, 
olass, and other materials, and by al 
tention to the klangs and tones heard 
in bells, whistles, bird notes, ete. 

The child also has a voice which, 
in companionship with his hearing, 
he has used with pleasure. He has 
experimented with its qualities by im- 
itating all sorts of sounds: with its 
range and power by shouts, murmur- 
ings, and calls: with its charms by 
croonings, hummings, and flute-like 
carolings. 

The child has certainly heard some 


music and may have learned some 





John Dewey, Interest and Effort 
in Education, pp. 7 and 14 especially. 
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tunes; but whether he has learned 
tunes by others or not, he has un- 
doubtedly expressed vague and quite 
subsconscious moods through croon- 
Ings, hummings. carollings, and whis 
tlings of his own improvisation. It is 
worthy of note that the moods so ex- 
pressed are usually of a desirable or 
even beautiful quality. 

Unless unusually silted or envi 
roned musically, the child entering 
first srade does not have much mus 
ical interest, discrimination, or taste, 
as these are ordinarily understood. He 
is. indeed, responsive to the impres 
sive effects (moods) of music, with 
respect to whether the tunes move 
rapidly, slowly, jerkingly, smoothly, 
up or down. speak in short phrases 
or flow into long sentences: but the 
impressions received hardly rise al 
first to the threshold of consciousness 
and certainly do not fuse into a com 
positional concept. The “emotions” 
of music which the adult amateur so 
olten supposes are the whole expres 
sion of music. as distinguished from 
the fatures which oive it characteris 
ts impressiveness, are likewise non 
existent for the child. This is because 
the emotional content of living which 
springs out ol human relationships 
does not vel concern him. 

In such direct apprehension of tonal 
forms and other things in his objec 
tive world, as detached from utility 
and _ social meaning, the child is a 
true artist. 

Growth to appreciation of the for 
mal (musical design or form) is grad 
ual. At an early age the child shows 
a rudimentary predilection for design 
in that he sradually comes to arrange 
his tappings of objects into rhythmic 
or “drum-beat”’ patterns, and some- 
times casts his croonings into short 
melodic and rhythmic designs. otten 
repeated over and over again: but 
anything like discrimination between 
a good form and a weak one, ex eol 
in very brief and simple little pieces, 
is beyond him. 


With the development of his al 


tention span, memory, and co-ordin 


ating power, and with properly 
guided and largely active musical ex 
perience, the child’s musical impres- 
sions gradually sharpen, endure, co- 


here, and give rise to the feeling of 
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compositional unity, first in short 
forms and then in ever longer pieces. 
Conscious recognition of the factors 
in design that produce the impres 
sions he 
process ol understanding. 


Meanwhile. the teacher should not 


trv to secure a premature and talse 


integration ol the tonal series by run 
ning a thread ol story through a com 
pesition, or by sweeping il together 
blanket ol 
Ir, that case sensitive attention to the 
the 


happenings is lost. and the child as 


under ai ceneral mood. 


richness and variety of tonal 
sumes a sentimental attitude instead 
of remaining in a rec epltive one. (Juite 
as much would the true value ol a 
strong address he lost did we merely 
try to agree with the ceneral mood 
an orator but fail 


and intention ol 


to attend to what was said. 

‘NTusical interest begins, then, as an 
interest in sounds, becomes an interest 
in tones, and develops into an inter 
est in tones combined into forms thal 
produce various pleasant ellects in 
feeling. But listening alone will not 
effect this development so qui kly and 
deeply as will listening in compan 
ionship with action, with production 
With voice and instrument. children 
should produce sounds and tones in 
order that the world of sound which 
is referred to the ear for judgment 
shall first that 


and reality which can he contributed 


acquire importance 
onl by association with organic re 
thal 


wide spread than those which take 


actions are deeper and more 


place in the aural mechanism alone. 


a | ° ° . . 
Dhus. rhvthmic response in singing, 


plaving. and other rhythmic action 


should make rhvthms reverberating 


realities instead ol shadowy ideas 


Direc ling the eve. the mind. and the 
voice or lingers over the repeated and 
balanced motives and phrases that 


constitute a instrumental 


song ol 
piece should lift vague aural recogni 
tion of form to the substantial plane 
the 


! . ° 
oO; physiological retracement = to 


architectural — lines. Impressions ol 


musical meaning should be made 
clearer and stronger through USING the 
language ol music in original impro 
visations, the underlying intentions of 
which are implicit in the child. 

IMprovising, 


Singing, plaving, 


gathers will complete the 


eurhythmics, and formal listening 
constitute our various forms of train. 
ing. Csood teaching requires that in 
all ol these a Very close relation and 
line balance be maintained between 
hearing and doing. C are must he 
taken that motor activity. lor instance 
as in singing and playing, never be. 
comes so engrossing or energetic that 
it blunts the ear: and on the other 
hand. apprecialional listening must 
he applied to music that is well with. 
in the child's range of active musical 
experiences if it is to be anvthing 
more than a sensation. This does not 
prec lude an occasional enlarging ex 
perience, not definitely instructional 
such as a symphoni orchestra con- 


I plaving. in percussion or¢ hestra 


or orchestral ensemble. proves more 
fascinating than singing, as it some 
times does, it is because it releases 
the child into a more purely musical 
world. The texts of songs, if unduh 
emphasized, put the child in bondage 
to the literal. No such restriction js 
felt in connection with instrumental 
music. The fault lies in not treating 
song primarily as music and conse. 
quently in not giving to its tonal side 
the amount and kind of attention that 
we give in instrumental music to pure- 
ly musical beauties and values. This 


that the 


should he disregarded. either vocally 


does nol mean song-text 


of im point of artistic function, but 
it does imply that textual meaning 
can become idealized and be given 
wings only when the music. itself is 


given musical beauty. 

When the teacher is unable to de 
ve ‘op a true interest. a lalse and un 
wholesome interest is all too frequent 
ly substituted. For example. songs 
vith exciting rhythms and with poor 
texts about exciting subjects may be 
selected, the percussion orchestra maj 
be assigned merely noisy pieces that 
contain startling ellects, music that 
holds only humorous or bizzarre nat- 
raltive or picture interest may he play- 
ed on the phonograph. None of these 
give pupils the satislaction ol develop 
ing their own true musical powe’s, 
and eventually they make the teacher 
a purveyor of amusements and ol ex 
must ever grow 


citements ww hic I, 


stronger in order to attract attention. 
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The result of properly suided deal 
ings with music that the writer has 
described is acquisition of vivid and 
deeply integrated aural imagery. 

As the artist is one whose mind is 
fled with visual images—lines, sur 
liohts, 


attention its 


faces. masses, colors. and 


shades—to which his 


given and with which it is pleasantly 


preoccupied, so the musician is one 


whose mind in rich with aural image 


ryv—tones, tunes, chords, rhythms 
with which his attention is chai 
acteristical]y enorossed. The condi 
tion of such imagery at any time de 
lines the musical condition of the stu 
dent or other person, and is the basis 
lor all further progress. lt is there 
that 


experiences he correct, vivid. beauti 


lore extremely important early 
ful. exemplary in evety way. 

lhe signilicance of mental content 
in general in the educational proc 
ess iS SO Great, and it so orealtly 
needs emphasis in this day of inces 
sant and powerlul appeal lo sensation 
that the 
statements seem pertinent: 

|. The 


tLoughtlul, cultured person is likely 


and perception, following 


controlled. rellective. 


ty be sensitive to impressions and 
quick ol perception, but he absorbs 
the world and is not absorbed by il. 
2. His attention is to a consider 
able extent engaged with a content 
which he draws from an inner store 
house ol MmmMages, remembered facts. 
and Impressions. 
world inwardly 


the 


he can associate and organize tts mul 


"y Pp , 
». FOSSeSSING 


titudinous data. These can not be or 
sanized and dealt with fruitfully so 
long as they engross attention only 
objectively. Indeed, it might be con 
tended that depth and originality ol 
thought at any moment are in inverse 
proportion to strength of sensation and 
objective attention. 


1 Nusic 


keeping pupils too largely objectively 


education may err by 
preoccupied. The amount ol experi 
ence may easily become so great, or 
its nature may cause it so to engross 
the senses, that no time or inclination 
iS left lor the fruithaul, reflective, or 


ganizing processes. 
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5. The child brought up under too 
incessant a succession of striking ex 
perirences becomes supertic ial, 
thoughtless, and later, perhaps, Hip 
pant, irreverent, sensation seeking, 
tired, nervous, indiflerent, or cynical, 
all according to his nature. 

6. To lead children to see. listen, 
remember, recall, is to teach them to 
become, in the end, thoughttul. If the 
process Is applied to music the chil 
dren become musically thoughttal. 

7. The remembered thing. an idea, 
becomes in time idealized. If we run 
over, In imagination, the song Annie 
Laurie, we do not hear it as we last 
heard Miss X sing it, but as it should 
sound divested of the coarsenesss and 
imperlections inseparable from real 
ity. The cultural influence of sub 
jective thought can be discerned here. 

8. Reflection and imagination will 
not become dreaming it the images 
are sulticiently based upon and kept 
in contact with practical experience. 
Only the person who has no experi 
ence mM producing music, but listens 
only, becomes a vague and perhaps 
sentimental dreamer about it. 

0. The mental development that 
results from studying music consists, 
lrom this point of view, not in the 
acquisition of a stock of facts about 
music, nor even in prompt reactions 
to symbols, but rather in the develop 
ment of attention, memory, rellection, 
ideation, thought, in connection with 
all that enters the mind through the 
avenue of hearing. 

10. While retention of experience 
in memory is essential, the importance 
o! active response in strengthening 
impression and retention. by associal 


the 


aural one, musl again he urged. ()n 


ing Many other memories with 
the other hand, this active response, 
meaning production or reproduction 
ol tonal images, should not be pre- 
mature, careless, or over emphasized. 
I! premature, the pupil is speaking 
before he knows what he wants to 
say: il careless, he ignores the model 
and substitutes false images: if over 
Vigorous, the exemplary image Is el 
laced by the shilt of attention to mo 


tor activitv. The result may he that 


the pupil fills his mind with a stock 
of musical ideas which, far from be 
ing exemplary, are blurred, incorrect, 
unbeautiful, and quite unlit to serve 
as a basis for further musical srowth. 

lt. Aural imagery retained is sub 
ject to rec all, and thereby to continued 
study. A 


recall and associa 


observation and certain 


amount of such 
tive rellection normally goes on with 
out prompting, but it is the function 
of teaching to facilitate and improve 
the process, first, by providing a prop 
ec kind and sequence ol experiences 
(subject matter), and second. by di 
recting observation and analysis to 
the significant aspects or factors of 
the experience. 

12. Retention, recall, and study of 
aural imagery lead to the conquesl of 
ceneral knowledge and laws which 
are helpful in penetrating situations 
that are specitically new but generi 
cally the same. Ri, as a second chro 
matic tone that is encountered. joins 
li to form the « ategory of intermediate 
tenes. lo eighth notes, aS moving 
two to the beat, will be added six 
teenth 


the rate of eighth notes. 


notes, as moving atl double 


Thus a succeeding installment 
carrying into details the processes of 
the conquest of symbols would con 
stitute quite as lengthy discussion as 
the present one. It is impossible, in 
the space provided here, to continue 


the 


and symbols, both oral and visual. 


into association between tones 


One admonition in this respect that 
Svlla 


SIONS, 


seems worthy ol repealing is: 


ble-names, notes, and other 
like all svmbols, have no content ol 
meaning except that which becomes 
attached to them through repeated 
use. What the child leans to think 


and do in response to a symbol be 


comes tor him its meaning. Unless 
alt the beginning of his use of sym 
bols the child acquires the right con 
cepts and the right responses to them, 
they are likely never to gather, for his 
mind, very clear or explicit meaning. 
In order to avoid permanent vague- 
ness, confusion, and error in the use 
ol symbols, their correct meaning or 
use should be estabilshed at the be- 


ommning by the use of imitation. 
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Why the Ordinary Child Does Not Like “Good Literature” 


frederick Sorensen 


Dr. Sorensen is one of the younger 
members of the English Department 
of Indiana State Teachers College. 

The 


Julius Caesar with her mouth drip 


average teacher approaches 


ping honey. “Now, children.” she says 


with a rising intlection. we are go 


ing to read one ol the qrealestl plays 
ever written in any lansuage. l am 
sure you will be thrilled by this su 


poe rb produc tion of the immortal bard. 


Wm. Shakespeare!” And little 
lohnny scrouges vel lower into his 
seat mumbling cynically, “Oh veah, 


se sez who? If she approached this 
piece of literature in an entirely dil 
ferent manner, the teacher might in 
the end gel Johnny to feel that il 
really Was a sood play. | ‘sually only 
by indirection can one find direction 
out. 

The teacher should expect the ordi 
nary student upon lirst experiencing 
it to dislike almost anvthing classical, 
Le it either art or literature or music. 
She should expect that reaction tor 
the following reasons: The very lact 
that many. or perhaps most, artists 
must be interested in form primarily 
makes signiticanl art hard 
understand. Roger Fry s attitude will 
help clarily this Roger 


ry s conception of art and the artis! 


new to 


statement. 


ic that the “essential artist or “pure 
artist is concerned entirely with form 
and formal relations. Any message, 
any story or descriptive element in the 
work of art is either accidental or ol 
secondary consideration. [he artist is 
consumed with a passion to express 
in original formal relations a portion 
of his reaction to his perception of 
living. Anything other than this en 
tering into a picture, tor instance, is 
art. It be 


science, or propaganda, but it is not 


rol may history, natural 


ail. 

To elaborate a little more fully, arl 
is the communication of the artist's 
perception of “reality” in an emotion 
ally heightened manner. It is not a 
mere escape me hanism, a daydream 
(though most of the hest sellers are 


just an elaboration of every man’s 
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daydreams). 

lt may be that Roger Fry's analysis 
ol pictorial or fine art does nol apply 
in toto to literature. It may represent 
just the artist's own viewpoint toward 
his literary product. We know. that 
PENN literary artist has to make a com 
promise between his vision as an art 
ist and the more traditional and crass 
Gemands of his public, Dickens being 
a notable example of one who com 
promised himself to much. But cer 
view cannot represent 


tainly. Fry's 


the viewpoint of the critical reader of 


literature who wishes to avoid inten 
sional orientation. 

Be that as it may. Fry's statement 
is an adequate desc ription of the “es 
sential quality ol great art, its pre 
ponderate interest in pure torm. 

Now. any artist who is interested 
Lis pure form, is likely to be alll 
experimentalist. He is not content to 
reproduce cliches, but wishes to create 
a style of his own, “forms” which will 
communicate his own personal leel 


ol thinking. Such 


writers are future pointers. [hey leave 


ing living and 
the paths of tradition and make their 
own tracks in fresh sand. Anything 
which is untraditional is not easy to 
Nany 
whole veneration to understand some 


thing like Moby Dick. How do vou 


leel when confronted by Finnegan's 


understand. times il takes a 


Wake? Thus our ancestors must have 
lelt when first reading Wordsworth, 


Viel ille. For this 


oreal literature will not be 


Keats. Oo! reason 
immedi 
ately appreciated by ordinary people. 


Now 


ordinary 


lor the second main reason 


why people will dislike 


Nlost 


worth its salt has toughness of intel 


600d literature. literature 


lectual fiber which the general pub 
ls 


untraditional 


does nol relish. As well as being 


and — future porting, 
signiticant art usually has a oreate! 
complexity of pattern, owing to ihe 


ol the 


aitist has had available lo he either 


wealth living and erudition 
poured into it or held in reserve. The 
pattern of a popular song Is SO simple 
a moron can appreciate it to the full. 
The pattern ol oreal literature is us 


rally SO complex thal even the au 


thors himself is continually tind), 
ig | 


something new in it. Vhat is why such | 
- SUC) 


art lives. But that is also why ordi 


nary people and average students d 
not like it upon lirst acquaintance | 

[-xperimental art is not the onl, Oo 
the oreatest art. It is just the type of 
art which most of the signifi ant ari 
ists ol an age produee. Occasional) 


, 


> 


_— 


an artist, using a traditional form Ora | 
( 


5 , . 
new torm which for him is no longer 


( <perimental, will SUN) Lt} in One 


—— = 


work of art the civilization. the 
thought, the leeling, the life and | 
death, the living essence. ol an 


eC Por h. Then is produced the Oreates| 


art. Perhaps such ai work. Or such a | 


book, occurs sometimes near the apey 
of Tolstoi's triangle. sometimes near 


the base. A book need not be experi 


lin | ic i 
mental in lorm and esoteric in appeal | 


to be Oreal. Certainly the Oreal im 
pure artists. propagandists like Tol. 


stoi and Steinbec ke have « reated Oreal 


hooks by using conventional lorms 
seemingly being concerned with 
the “idea more than the form. 


( | hese lwo aspects ol a work ol art. 
it must be remembered. are actually 
but one inseparable process thing.) 
(ther great pure artists, like Jovee 
and Pound, and |. S. Eliot are more 
olten concerned with “lorm.” Perhaps 
certain writers write more trom the 
usual viewpoint of the reader. Thos 
at the lop ot LTolstoi's triangle would 


be the one, those al the bottom the 


other, and both could he oreal 
though the ones at the bottom would 
be more immediately intelligible 


In summary, there are two princi 


pal reasons, then, why great literatun 


is olten dillicult for the layman. It is | 


concerned 
the 


luture rather than to the past; and 


often principally 


lorm and ports way to the 


with | 


second. 6ood literature is usually ot | 


a tough intellectual liber. Hence, il 
is to be expected that the ordinan 
students in any class or the ordinan 
people in any society will not immed 
ately appreciate sood literature. 
rank contession ol this stale 0 
tings may do more to gain literar 
appreciation in the classroom than 
condy coating. (jood literature is nd 
lo be administered as a popular lax 
alive, though sometimes it does bring 


aboul ( atharsis. 
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Around the Reading Table 


Southworth, S. D. and Chapman, J. 
| VI. Banking Facilities for Bankless 
Towns. American Economists 
(‘ounci for the Study of Branch 
Banking. New York, 1941. 75 pp. 
In the l nited States there are still 
(in 1041) towns 
Lankless oul ol 293/ | | 
since 1920 because of failure and 
other causes. Several 
to increase the banking 


OOS remaining 


made bankless 


means have 


been used 
facilities in these towns. Branch bank- 
{ 

ing laws have heen liberalized since 
(920 to ol 
branch banking. A lew. states have 


permit some extension 
permitted branch oltices of banks. In 
Illinois and elsewhere merchants have 
cashed checks, received deposits. iS- 
have per 


bankless 


towns. The mails have been used to 


sued money orders, and 


formed other services in 
make deposits and postal SAVINGS at 
counts have supplemented banking 
lunctions. Sub-agencies of branches 
of hanks have been set up in some 
states. In spite of all the efforts to 
provide banking beac ilities in hankless 
lowns, Many small places still lac Ik 
needed services. The authors believe 
the best solution is to liberalize the 
banking laws further, permit greater 
Feedom in banking and foster the ex 
tension of branch banking. 

This monograph is the result of re 
search by the authors into the num 


er of bankless towns, the need lor 





banking in them, and possibilities of 
providing for these needs. It is a val 


uable and standard piece ol reafl¢ h. 


—Waldo F. Mitchell 
Indiana State Veachers College 


Dolch, Edward William. Teaching 

Primary Reading. Csarrard Press, 
Champaign. Hlinois, 1941. 

In the prelace of this book Dr. 
Dolch, the author of tow earlier hooks 
on the teaching of reading. sounds 
the keynote when he says: “If more 
children could he oIVeN a successtul 
slart in reading. a greal deal of un 
happiness and frustration could be 
prevented, and much antagonism to 
school and to learning be avoided. 
More children could crow up with 
well-rounded and well adjusted per 
\t_ the time. 


would much less need lor the oreal 


sonalities. same there 
eHorts which are now being pul forth 
in remedial reading in the middle 
and upper grades and even in high 
school.” So saying. Dr. Dolch pro- 
ceeds to Cive a thorough going, step- 
by step, down-to-earth presentation of 
how to teach children to read. 


‘hroughout the book one is im- 


November, 1941 


pressed with the author's understand 
ing of the psychological factors in 
volved in child development. and is 
made to relaize that he consistently 
takes these factors into account as he 
plans lor each stage of the child's 


reading srowth. 


Dr. Dol I believes that the lack ot 


cradual approac h has been the chiel 


cause of failure in heginning reading. 


The rate of progress has, in mosi 
Se hools. heen thal lor the average 
chila. lhe slow child has been 


pushed bevond his depth and a feel- 
ing of tailure and dislike for read- 
ing has been the result. Dr. oleh is, 
therefore. a protagonist of the kinder 
carten which, at its best. provides nol 
only for a wholesome transition from 
ihe home to the school, but also for 
the 


child in a state of readiness for read 


those experiences which pul 
ing. When kindergarten training Is 


he that the 


teacher spend as 


nol available. believes 


lirst orade must 
much time as is necessary in bring 
ing about the different kinds of readi- 
ness essential for sucess in reading. 

[specially fine is D.. Dolch’s pres- 
of the the 
bead hing of reading. such as the use 


to make 


and use experience charts, and the 


entation procedures in 


of the bulletin board. now 


care to be exercised in the choice and 
use ol word Vahes.,. He OIVES sood ad 
vice ID regard to timing the use ol 
the reading book and ample consider- 
of 
proved successful in at 


he 


stanthy points out that there are no 


ation methods 


that 


lac king 


and explanation 
have 
reading. However. con- 
all-covering te hniques: that individ 


ual needs must be considered and 
methods suitable to those needs be 
applied. 

will find 


ol her 


The beginning teacher 


Ir. Dolch's 


most dillicult and pressing problems. 


advice on one 
that ol CrOUPING « hildren, partic ularly 
helptul: and the subject ol phonics. 
the 


made considerable investigation, re 


concerning which author has 


ceives carelul treatment. 

The reader is fortunate in having 
access to the list of ‘service’ words 
which Dr. Dolch has compiled from 
three well-known word lists. He be 
lieves that these are the sight words 


ol the 


energy must be spent, and wonders 


upon which most teacher s 
it one reason why children in the in 


termediate orades do not know by 


sight the words in this basic list is 
that the emphasis in sight teaching 
has meen on nouns instead of con 
junctions, prepositions, pronouns, ad. 
verbs, and adjec tives. 

An excellent discussion ol reading 
in) the third orade closes the book. 


SCCES 


|r. Dolch the 


leacher in a trying situation. Vanv 


third grade 


children who have been slow in ad 
justing themselves. but who have been 
1). ssed along in the hope that the ad 
justment might take place, become 
reading problems in the third orade. 
Added to this is the prospect ol the 
lourth grade with its new subjects 
and new reading materials for which 
preparation must be made. Te help 
meet these needs there are suggestions 
lor orouping in the third orade. lor 
syowth in sight vocabularv. lor re 
lerence and rec reational reading, and 
lor the wise use of reading tests. 

In some three hundred pages, Dr. 
Dolch has provided the teacher ol 
the primary school with sound advice 
which should go a long way toward 
insuring manv small children in our 
schools a successtul start in reading. 

—Fay Grillith 
lndiana State Teachers College 


Coyle, David Cushman. America. 
National Home library Founda 
lion. Washington. DD. C.. 1941. 
Ol pp. 


Nir. Covle s little book is simply 
written, is readable and convincing. 
It purports to answer the questions, 
“What are we up against? “What 
is Nazism?” “What are we after?” 
“Why “What is 
leedom’” and “What good is De 
mocracyv/ Other chapter headings 

“Modern War,” “Defeatism.” 
“Propaganda.” “Liberty in Greece.” 
“All-American.” 

The book is distinctly a bit of 
propaganda in support ot the develop- 
ing tendencies of the Washington 
administration. We are up against 
Hitler and Nazism. If and when Hit- 
ler conquers Europe and England. 
then it will be South America, then 
the United States. ~ 


canization tor war. 


help England?” 


are 


“Belonging.” and 


Nazism is an or- 
organized on a 
“racket” basis. Covle’s discussion of 
Nazism is designed to arouse our an- 
ser against it and our pity for its 
victims. We are up against the Nazi 
criminal, in the 


kidnapping cang 


vorld al large. 

I} we want to prevent shooting in 
America, the author broadly implies, 
must fight Nazism in Eu 
rope. In fact. he talks as though he 
expected us to be in the war by the 


then we 


time his book appeared. In this way 
we will save democracy and guaran 
tee a more stable peace. Specifically 
we must help England who stands 
“as our outer line of defense.’ We 
will have to fight Hitler plus the 
British navy it England falls. De- 
mocracy is so much better than total- 
ilarianism or any of the other escap- 
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ist ism that we had better fight for 
ii now. 

The boek is well worth anyone s 
caretul reading. The isolationist won | 
like it but the interventionist will. 


—Fred FF. Brengle 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Hill, Frank Ernest. and Williams. 
W. E. Radio's Listening Croups. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1941. 270 pp. 

This book is an account of two re 
searches in the field of radio listen- 
ing groups—one researe h made in the 
lUnited States, the (jreal 
Britain. Levering Ty son states in the 
Introduction: “Now, with the onrush 
o! the pandemic of war, it is unlike- 


other in 


ly that the symptoms they discovered 
and analyzed will ever recur again in 
the partic ular form they found.” 
However, he states, the study will be 
of value as an historical record upon 
which to proceed when the “demo 
discussion and 


cratic processes ol 


siroup argument regain their rightful 


place. 

Mr. Frank Hill. of the 
American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation. writing of croup listening in 
the United States, based his study on 


Ernest 


questionnaires sent to radio stations. 
colleges and junior colleges, selected 
American libraries, educational ad- 
visers of CCC camps, state directors 
ol NYA, and upon results of per- 
sonal visits with or letters to individ- 
uals familiar with broadcasting. On 
the basis of the facts collected, he de- 
reasonable to assume thal 
at least 15,000 
meet together to hear radio programs 


that 300.00 to 300.000 


Americans included — in these 


| ° 
clares il 
organized groups 
trom 


are 


and 


croups. These listening groups attract 
a wide variety of Americans, repre 


various racial and national 


The 
than men. The majority are 
fiom families receiving incomes of 
from $1000 to $3000 annually. Group 
members have more formal education 
than the average American and the 
speaking, are 


senting 


strains. groups include more 


women 


members. generally 


voung. (Group members are not 


“joiners,” are interested in their work. 
and have an impressive earnestness 
and a desire for self-improvement. AE 
ter analyzing the American groups as 
listed above, Mr. Hill devotes several 
chapters to a discussion of how to or 
eanize and conduct listening groups, 
where to apply for aid in conducting 
such, how to keep the work of such 
ciOUDS vitalized, and some advice tor 
the ambitious group organizer. 

The report of group listening in 
(jreat Britain was prepared by Mr. 


4S 


\W. E. Williams of the British In 
stitute of Adult Education. He re 
ports that there are two kinds of or 
sanized croup (;jreal 
Britain: (1) that voluntarily under- 
taken by a group of people with the 
the 
some further collective consideration, 
and (2) that included in the compul 


listenings in 


intention otf giving broadcast 


sory curriculum of an educational in 
stitution. Of the voluntary group, Nr. 
Williams declares there is no standard 
ivpe. since the groups range in size 
from four or five members of one age, 
sex, and social class to fifty or sixty 
members of a variety ol ages and 
classes. He feels that sroup listening 
has proved to be an innovation of 
that it 
well-defined 


slow srowth and “has nol 


established itself as a 
Hew colony of adult education.” 
The remaining sections of the re 
port by Vir. Williams describes the 
ciganization of educational broad 
casting within the B. B. C., the type 


o! 


program ollered, and the use in 
the schools. These sections will be 
found to be of interest to those en- 
oi.ged in the work of education by 
radio. 

The lollowing statements by Nir. 
Williams constitute one of the most 
the 


disc USSION 


outstanding contributions — of 


“The 
Oroups depends on the future of a 
beliel 
self. 


lor maintaining a belief in the value 


work: future ol 
in the value of discussion it 
. The primary responsibility 
of critical listening and discussion 
Groups will fall on those charged with 
eadership in education and the de 
cree to which it becomes possible lor 
the thought of free men and women 
to be translated into personal and soc 
ial action . The future of demo 
racy depends on whether its leaders 
Can simplily issues honestly vel clear 
l. enough for the peoples to come to 
re sponsible decisions.. Radio talks for 
discussion GSrOUpS ought to provide 
endless practice in the honest and ob 
jective simplitic ation of great issues. 
It will be upon the capacity of dem 
ocratic peoples to respond critically to 
that sort of presentation of all issues 
that 
larly in a continent in which demos 


their future depends—particu 


racy will possibly be enervated 
rather than exhilarated by the des 
perate struggle to preserve itsell from 
totalitarian tyranny. 

—Clarence MI. Morgan 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Dale. Edgar. Ho to Read a News 
paper. Scott, Foresman and Com 
pany. 

When someone outside the jour 
nalism field attempts a book on news- 


papers, the rec eption the work will re. 
ceive is nol likely to he warm. When 
blurb sheets first appeared on How to 
Read a Newspaper by Ohio State's 
Dale. this writers reaction was some. 


thing like “another educator invades 
a field of which he knows nothing,” 


Whether or not L-dgar ale knows 
their 


writing and production, he has com- 


anvthing about newspapers, 
piled a fine, composite volume for 
high-school student or layman. Open. 
ing with “The new spaper is democ- 
racy s textbook.” Teacher Dale pro- 
ceeds in the next 178 pages to show 
how to use that textbook. 

Perhaps mimic king the title of Mr. 
Nlortimer Adler's volume. How lo 
Read a Book, Mr. Dale. or his pub. 
lishers, have hardly done this one on 
newspapers Justice with its title. How 
to Read a Newspaper is more than a 
handbook or study ouide. li might 
well be an entire course in high- 
school journalism. 


From [dorothy Thompson to Terry 
and the Pirates. Mr. Dale has pried 
under and around everything printed 
in the modern newspaper, daily and 
weekly. Two thousand dailies and 
10.000 weeklies are cross-sectioned in 
ly pe and diagram lor ready eXamina- 
tion. 

This together the 
wealth of illustrative material (open- 
ino with the news storv of the Ohio 
State Penitentiary Fire) which both 
sciences and 
journalism should be using. 

How to Read a Newspaper is get- 


ling down to cases with whal is al- 


book brings 


teachers of the social 


ready at work in our democracy. if 
the newspaper of today is nol always 
clearly and truthfully written, neither 
is il intelligently read. Such books ag 
this, used as an instrument in the 
lands of a skilled leac her ol the dem- 
ocratic way. should goa long way to- 
ward giving us an informed, alert 
\merica. 


—Frank R. Briggs 
[-lvin. Hlinois. High School 


citizenry in 


Vlartens, Elsie H. State Supervisory 
Programs for the Education of Ex- 
ceptional Children. U.S. Office ol 
E-ducation Bulletin, 1940. Number 
6, Monograph Number 10. 

This bulletin deals with a new ed- 
ucational frontier—education for phy- 
sically or mentally handipcapped of 
silted elementary or high school chil- 
dren. 

Ir. Martens “a veneral 
survey. olf State laws and provisions, 
State organization and tunctions 4 
tells what various States have done. 
National committee ree 


ommendations are reported. 
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